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The Magazine Story 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH 


MR. JOSEPH, manager of one of the world’s largest literary agencies, 
and author of several books on story writing, has probably collaborated 
in the writing of more published short stories than any other man. 
He not only knows how they should be written, but it is his business 


to show others how to do it. 


N ANY discussion of the short story there 
is a temptation to separate by definition 


—as though definitions were of practical im- 
portance— the magazine story from the 
short story as a purely literary form. What 


isa short story? There is a variety of classi- 
fication to choose from. As well say, what 
is a novel? Because there are certain types 
of story which editors buy and certain other 
types, more easily classifiable, which they 
never, or very seldom, buy, it does not follow 
that the accepted stories fall neatly under 
the heading of magazine fiction any more 
than the rejected MSS. are entitled to be 
considered as literature too refined for the 
mundane fiction market. 

As everyone knows, stories are rejected in 
most cases because they are not worth print- 
ing for other people to read; although one 
constantly meets amateurs consoling them- 
selves for editorial rebuffs by the reflection 
that their stories are “too good” for the 
Magazines. That such stories are written — 
although the adjective is debatable—I will 
not dispute, but rejection by the magazines 
is usually no more than an indication that 


the writer is trying to sell his wares in the 
wrong market. 

There is no theory or classification which 
is likely to be of practical service to the 
writer or even to influence his work. It may 
be safely said that none of the great authors 
of the past was concerned with definitions of 
literary forms and present-day writers should 
take the hint. Literature is not a science; 
formule are out of place. To become ob- 
sessed, as enthusiastic amateurs often do, 
with rigid classifications of the short story is 
deliberately to cramp their literary style, and 
will probably result in complete sterilization 
of their creative ability. 

Is there such a thing as the art of the 
short story? I think the answer is shrewdly 
summed up in the words of a well-known 
English man of letters: “With the utmost 
deference I suggest that there is no such art; 
or rather that the story-teller’s art *has al- 
ways been personal to himself, conforming 
to no rules, and amenable to no criticism, 
except the reader’s. This freedom is the life 
of Fiction. If the story-teller can hold us it 
is enough, he holds us by his glittering eye. 
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There can be no art of the story because the 
story must be free or it must perish.” 

For a particular and restricted market like 
the magazines it is, however, necessary to 
conform to type. The editor is the reader 
whom the writer must please; it is his criti- 
cism to which the writer must be primarily 
amenable. I do not blame young writers 
for producing stories plainly unsuitable for 
magazine consumption. That is their own 
business and no outsider may interfere. But 
I do blame them —-for lack of intelligence 
and judgment — when they expect the maga- 
zines, as they so often do, to print their work 
regardless of editorial policy and require- 
ments. Admittedly, it is no easy thing for 
an unprofessional and inexperienced writer 
to determine whether his work is or is not 
suitable for the magazines; but it seems to 
.me only reasonable to accept without demur 
the unanimous verdict of their editors. The 
point is worth mention, for many young 
writers allow wounded vanity to obscure the 
obvious truth that editors know what they 
want and what they don’t want. 

To return to definitions. For the serious 
writer they are practically useless. By the 
term “serious writer” I mean those who write 
because they must, without considering be- 
forehand how much money they are going 
to make out of it. (I hasten to add that the 
commercially-minded may equally well pro- 
duce serious literature, but that is another 
matter.) But nowadays there is a different 
type of writer altogether; and to cater for 
this “writing-to-sell” type is comparatively 
simple. 

From all sides come flocking the new re- 
cruits to journalism and fiction. It is a 
writing age. Fostered by almost universal 
education, nourished by wide, although often 
superficial reading, and attracted by the pros- 
pect of considerable rewards for compara- 
tively little outlay, new writers take up their 
pens every day. It is easy to understand the 
attractions of writing as a hobby or occupa- 
tion. It requires no capital in the financial 
sense; it can be experimented with, and if 
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successfully, carried on as a spare-time oc- 
cupation; it ministers to the human need, 
stimulated by conditions of civilized exist- 
ence, for self-expression; and, commercially, 
it appears to be a lottery in which almost any- 
one can win big prizes. 

The magnetism of writing may be roughly 
divided between the prestige and the rewards 
which await the successful candidate. Gen- 
erally speaking, the two are to be won to- 
gether. A few authors are content with the 
cash and let the credit go; more numerous, 
but still relatively few, are the authors whose 
reputations are more considerable than their 
incomes. 

Whatever their motives, there is no getting 
away from the fact that increasing numbers 
of people, of all classes, ages, and of widely 
varying ability, are daily trying their hand 
at writing of one sort or another. The field 
is becoming more and more crowded, with the 
result that the knowledgeable writer has a 
pronounced advantage over the amateur. 
This knowledge is not necessarily to be ac- 
quired by the painful knocks of practical 
experience. It is possible to remain a com- 
plete amateur after a lifetime of literary 
effort. 

There is no royal road to literary success. 
But there is a road which leads, if not to 
success in its fullest sense, at any rate to a 
measure of practical recognition which will 
partially satisfy the demands of literary 
ambition. To put it more plainly, anyone 
with the right qualifications can get into 
print. 

What are the qualifications? One hesi- 
tates even to generalize, for the most unlikely 
people succeed. With bricklayers writing 
poetry, tramps selling their reminiscences, 
and little girls at school publishing novels, it 
seems absurd to state a decent education as 
necessary. I will be bolder still and set down 
experience of life as another essential. Im- 
agination. A degree of creative ability. A 
certain amount of skill in the manipulation 
of words. And, finally, a sense of values. 

Mere literary facility is not, to my mind, 
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so very important. Having something to 
write about is more important than being 
able to write. The school prodigy who can 
write endless reams of stuff about nothing 
may never produce in a lifetime a single line 
worth reading. Every editor and publisher 
is familiar with the arrival of phenomenally 
bulky manuscripts, technically known inside 
the office as “bilge” or “tripe.” A short 
story by a Katherine Mansfield is worth more, 
commercially as well as artistically, than a 
million words of mediocre outpouring. 

As a matter of fact ease in writing is a 
stranger to innumerable successful authors. It 
was Browning, I think, who said that he al- 
ways sat down at his desk with repulsion and 
never rose from it without relief. Many fa- 
mous writers have confessed to a dislike, 
even a hatred of the actual labor of writing. 
A few hundred words a day is literally the 
most some are capable of, and yet they pro- 
duce books and stories which make fluent 
reading. The happy turn of phrase, the easy 
style— these are not necessarily the product 
of a swift and flowing pen. More often than 
not they are the fruit of considerable mental 
anguish and self-imposed delays. 

Thus the amateur who “loves writing” has 
no authority for regarding himself as a poten- 
tial man of letters. Rather should he beware 
of the possibly deceptive facility of his pen. 
It is worth repeating, having something to 
write about is more important than being able 
to write. And this is true commercially as 
well as artistically. 

In the field of magazine fiction it is speci- 
ally true. No matter how well written a story 
may be, if it has no theme, or plot, or char- 
acterization of merit, back it will go from 
editor to author. On the other hand, an in- 
differently written story with a striking plot, 
an impressive theme, or even outstandingly 
good characterization will often pass muster. 
Having the choice between a contributor with 
ideas and one who could merely write well, 
no magazine editor would hesitate. Ideas 
are, as always, at a premium. 

I have stressed this relative inferiority of 
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writing ability because I know from experi- 
ence how many writers penalize themselves 
by failing to appreciate the superiority of 
other qualifications. Many amateurs take 
such great pains over the composition of their 
stories, erasing an adverb here, inserting an 
adjective there, in fact, crossing their “t’s” 
and dotting their “i’s” with such infinite care 
that they lose sight of the more important 
features of their work. I won’t deny that 
editors like a well-written story, but it isn’t 
so important in their eyes— I am speaking 
of the average editor — as other things. Dog- 
breeders who prepare their animals for show 
purposes are well aware that the judges 
award twice as many points, let us say, for 
body, legs, and feet, as for coat, color, and 
marking. The short-story writer must allow 
for similar editorial assessment. If I were 
editing a typical monthly magazine which 
aimed at supplying entertaining fiction of all 
kinds, I should, allowing 100 points a story, 
roughly estimate as follows, in the case of a 
story which depended for its effect on narra- 
tive interest: 


Theme and plot . 45 points 
Suspense — interest or 
construction 20 points 
Characterization 15 points 
Dialogue 15 points 
Style 5 points 


This would not, of course, be an arbitrary 
scale but it will serve roughly to express the 
relative proportions. One cannot deal with 
fiction on a mathematical basis. 

As an editor, if I had submitted to me a 
story with a good plot badly or clumsily con- 
structed, I would think it worth while asking 
the author to rewrite it; but if an exquisitely 
written story with no other appeal came to 
me, I doubt whether I would write construc- 
tively to the author. 

I am sadly aware that analyzing the short 
story will not teach the young writer how to 
produce the salable thing. It may help him 
to get the right perspective; it may reveal the 
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defects in his ’prentice work. That is some- 
thing, but it is not enough in itself to set the 
beginner on the right lines. 

Many well-known authors will tell you 
that short-story writing is “a knack.” I will 
not take refuge in this evasion. Fully appre- 
ciating the difficulties, I nevertheless believe I 
can point to the most important feature of 
magazine fiction under present conditions. 

We are all familiar with that troubled state 
of mind which descends upon us when, as 
sometimes happens, magazine editors return 
the very story on which we had based the 
highest hopes. In our modest judgment the 
story is the best we have ever written. We 
examine it critically; it is, we say to our- 
selves, really a good story. It ought to go. 
But it doesn’t. 

It is difficult to say why. 
author appeals to his friends. They tell him 
it’s a good story. His own opinion thus re- 
inforced, the author tackles fresh markets, 
and still the result is the same. Again he 
casts an eye —a despairing eye by this time 
—over the ill-fated MS. Judged by all the 
standards he can think of, the story is a good 
one. The plot is fresh and striking, the char- 
acterization and dialogue up to standard, in 
construction there is certainly nothing wrong 
with it. The climax is the “high spot” of the 
whole story; in fact, look at it from any 
critical angle and the enigma remains. But 
why don’t editors buy it? 

The trouble usually is that the writer can- 
not see the wood for the trees. The story 
may be technically perfect; its various com- 
ponent parts may be separately admirable and 
the story as a whole beyond reproach. An- 
alysis of this kind is, however, fatally decep- 
tive. It is not technical perfection that 
editors demand; nor sparkling dialogue, nor 
vivid characterization, nor a readable style, 
nor a strong climax. True, they like all these 
things. But what chiefly guides them in their 
selection of material is the standard of the 
magazine story. 

In other words, the characteristic type. 
Not the artistically perfect story; not even 
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the good story, unless it fits into the magazine 
mold. Editors want stories which — in their 
judgment — will appeal to their particular 
public. They want stories of the same pat- 
tern which has hitherto found favor with 
their readers. 

“The Pearl of Love,” which H. G. Wells 
declares to be his favorite among his own 
short stories, is a good example of the type 
of story magazine editors do not want. It is 
delightful, but it is not a magazine story. 
If it had been written and submitted by an 
unknown author, it would have been refused, 
I venture to say, by most, if not all present- 
day magazine editors. 

An editor is human—despite legends to 
the contrary current among beginners — and 
no doubt admires many of the stories which 
he returns to their authors. As a rule he is 
too busy to say so, and it is not his job. 
Incidentally, some editors of my acquaintance 
invariably hesitate to praise the work of an 
unknown writer which they are nevertheless 
unable to accept, for the simple reason that 
their kindness may be repaid by an avalanche 
of old and moldy MSS. dug out for his benefit 
by the eager and gratified author. 

But it is not an editor’s praise the writer 
wants. It is his acceptance. And, in my ex- 
perience, editorial decisions are based chiefly 
on the individual requirements—or what 
they are considered to be —of the magazine 
in question. 

Recently an editor (one of the best maga- 
zine editors in the country) wrote to a lead- 
ing agent about a certain clever but admit- 
tedly tragic story in this vein: 

“This story has several failings; it is writ- 
ten in a rather dreary style and deals with 
unpleasant people and it has a tragic ending; 
and as I have pointed out before with great 
respect, it is almost impossible to get people 
to pay for this kind of thing, as they have 
enough misery in their own lives without 
buying more.” 

This editor is no exception. The majority, 
if not all, would certainly vote for an over- 
whelming proportion of “happy stories.” By 
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which I do not mean stories with merely a 
happy ending, but stories which, to put it 
negatively, will not depress their readers. 
This quality of “happiness” or pleasant at- 
mosphere I would rate as high as any for 
successful magazine writing, and much higher 
than most. Action, fluent style, good dia- 
logue, and the rest are all-important, but 
the general theme of the story must be on 
the right magazine lines, or the story is more 
likely to fail than to succeed. 

One of the reasons why the young writer 
finds this hard to understand is his quite 
frequent discovery of stories with doubtful, 
even unhappy, or wholly tragic themes in the 
pages of the popular fiction magazine. What 
he almost always overlooks is the reputation 
of the writers. Authors with big names can 
—more or less—please themselves. They 
may choose any theme that appeals to them. 
Editors bow to their choice. They may not, 
often do not, like it, but what they want is 
the author’s. name on their cover. The story 
is usually a secondary consideration. _ 

It is curious how often the writer with a 
grievance will ignore the power of an estab- 
lished reputation. Probably many unknown 
authors secretly encourage themselves with 
the thought that So-and-So’s story (So-and- 
So being a big gun of an author) is really 
nothing like so good as one of their own. 
As a matter of fact, many magazine stories 
by well-known novelists are inferior stuff; 
and I have no doubt at all that if these in- 
ferior stories were submitted by unknown 
authors they would experience prompt and 
thoroughly deserved rejection. But that is 
by the way. 

A more fundamental argument is some- 
times advanced by unsuccessful writers. They 
Say, in effect: “Editors don’t really know 
what the public wants. They are a lot of 
sheep, simply following conservative edi- 
torial policy and playing for safety. Why 
don’t they experiment and give decent work 
a chance to reach the public? The public 
will welcome it if only the stupid editors will 
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show some enterprise and occasionally substi- 
tute good work for tripe.” 

There may be something in this line of 
argument. But, as I have said before, an 
editor is human and dreads a slump in circu- 
lation and maybe the consequent loss of his 
job. Of course he plays for safety. So do 
most of us. We have to. 

And the inescapable fact is this: it is edi- 
tors who pronounce judgment, not the public. 
They may be right, they may not; but the 
only satisfactory way of testing the theory 
that the public do want something better than 
magazine “entertainment value” is to estab- 
lish a literary reputation, and then, from 
one’s eminence, to defy editorial dogma and 
write to please one’s own artistic conscience. 
To put it another way: the unknown or rela- 
tively unknown writer must discipline him- 
self in his early days to write conventionally. 
In detail he can and should, of course, get off 
the beaten track: conventional plots are not 
required. But in these, in the kind of story 
he sits down to write, let him most scrupu- 
lously observe orthodox magazine require- 
ments. If he wants to write a weird or grue- 
some story about one native murdering an- 
other in the darkest forests of Central Africa, 
let him be resigned to editorial refusals. If, 
however, he can set to work on a jolly story 
about pleasant people, then his prospects of 
acceptance are at the outset much higher. 

I know how unwise it is to dogmatize about 
short-story themes, but this editorial prefer- 
ence for happy over unhappy themes is a very 
real thing, and every would-be magazine con- 
tributor ought to give it serious considera- 
tion. It may make many dollars’ worth of 
difference and in the long run, possibly the 
difference between complete disappointment 
and a successful literary career. 

In emphasising the appeal of “happy” 
stories I do no more than provide an indica- 
tion of editorial preferences. It is not my in- 
tention to discourage enterprise and versatil- 
ity. Every writer experiences at some time 
or another the “urge” to write an unconven- 
tional story. Such stories simply have to 
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be written; one is uncomfortable unti] they 
are on paper. Nor do I wish to imply that 
unusual stories should not be submitted to 
editors. Once in a while an editor is so much 
attracted to a story that he puts it into print, 
however unorthodox it may be. Moreover, 
if the story is a good one, it will probably 
arouse the editor’s interest. He may ask to 
see more of the author’s work or will give 
special attention to any future manuscript 
submitted by that author. 

Of all unpopular themes favored by young 
writers, the morbid or definitely tragic story 
easily leads the field. In this context the 
word “young” may be taken literally. The 
preoccupation of young people with tragic 
themes is as curious as it is prevalent. 

It is perhaps not difficult to explain why 
tragecy should attract the young mind. In 
our early writing it is extremely difficult to 
write objectively. Our experience of life is 
limited; our interest in ourselves is enormous. 
Childhood has passed, we have made the dis- 
covery that life is a very tragic affair. We 
are attracted by irony, satire, sarcasm, and 
all the minor bitternesses of life. To most of 
us music in minor keys, like that of Grieg, 
then has a strong appeal. We read mournful 
verse. It is pleasant to be sad. 

Mingled with this sadness is the impulse, 
common to the young, to be destructive. We 
are not yet wise enough to try to build; we 
want to destroy. Like a child who impul- 
sively smashes a doll, we feel we must in- 
dulge the destructive passion. So, in our 
youthful writing, we are inclined to choose 
some melancholy theme, prolong the agony of 
our characters, or to kill them off with relish. 

In later years we become more philosophi- 
cal. Our vision widens; it is easier to see life 
as a comedy at which we are content to be 
onlookers. We are less egoistic, more con- 
cerned with the spectacle of life. Our earlier 
passions and predilections fade away and in 
retrospect appear extraordinarily insignifi- 
cant. Our outlook becomes less and less sub- 
jective; and, generally speaking, our writing 
improves. We have acquired perspective and 
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a sense of values; and we have something to 
write about. We realize that the tragedy 
that attracted us in our youth was not real 
tragedy after all, but merely its shadow. We 
may come to a realization of true tragedy 
—the tragedy of Euripides and Shakespeare 
— when our experience of life is more com- 
plete. Real tragedy is not to be appreciated 
— or written — by the very young. 

All this is not so remote from the problem 
of magazine fiction as it may seem. So often 
do I meet with youngsters wondering why 
editors show no appreciation of their literary 
efforts that it seems worth while examining 
this tendency towards unsuitable themes. 
The magazines require sophisticated material 
of certain easily recognizable types. If the 
beginner aims at magazine publication, it is 
his business to study those types and not to 
expect realization of his ambition if he ignores 
editorial standards. 

It may be urged that the literary standard 
of the magazines is a low one, and that writ- 
ing for the magazines is consequently likely 
to corrupt if not actually destroy real literary 
ability. I do not see why this should be so. 
The early work of many of our most distin- 
guished writers appeared in popular maga- 
zines. Moreover, as I see it, the discipline 
of conforming to well-defined standards has 
a very real value. Critics and authors who 
talk smugly about art are living in a world 
of their own. Contemporary judgment is 
notoriously false. Whatever views we may 
hold about current literature are subject to 
ridicule by future generations. The author 
hailed to-day as a great artist may be con- 
demned by our grandchildren as shoddy; the 
writer now contemptuously dismissed as a 
pot-boiler may be crowned with honors a few 
generations hence. 

That art and material success are incom- 
patible is the theory to which unsuccessful 
authors and disappointed critics fondly sub- 
scribe. For them the grapes of “commercial” 
fiction are sour. The truth of the matter is 
that writing is neither an art nor a trade. 
Dean Inge expressed it neatly when he said, 
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“Literature flourishes best when it is half a 
trade and half an art.” 

The magazine story need not be a hundred 
per cent trade product. A work of art can be 
readable and entertaining. There is a large 
public appreciative of good work, and al- 
though the percentage of artistic stories in 
the magazines is not high, this is simply be- 
cause there are not enough artists to go round. 
A story like Margaret Kennedy’s “A Long 
Week-End” would, I venture to say, have 
been snapped up by any reasonably intelli- 
gent editor, regardless of the author’s name. 

From a practical point of view the pages of 
the magazines are open to any story with 
enough entertainment value. To those whose 
chief concern is to have their stories pub- 
lished and to receive payment for them, I 
can offer honest encouragement. Although 
magazine standards are steadily being raised, 
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I consider it a relatively easy thing to get 
one’s stories into print. 

I repeat the qualifications. First, the 
writer must be able to tell a story (and this 
is not quite so simple as it sounds). He must 
have imagination, perhaps not very much; he 
must be able to manipulate words; and 
finally, he must be able to appreciate what is 
and what is not the kind of story required, 
and to put that appreciation into practice. 

It really is not very formidable. The mere 
fact that you are attracted to the prospect of 
writing fiction is often (although not always) 
an indication of latent ability. To want to 
write is the first step on the road. Without 
the elementary qualifications I have outlined, 
progress cannot be expected, but I honestly 
believe that the average intelligent young man 
or woman, with some story-telling inclination, 
is capable of the job. 
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Prose Criticism 


By WILLIAM M. TANNER 


SUBSCRIBERS to THE WRITER desiring to submit various types of brief 
prose articles (not exceeding one thousand words) for free criticism 
in the magazine may send them to Mr. Tanner in care of THE WRITER. 
Authors’ names will not be mentioned in any article. 


N OUR last two discussions we have con- 
sidered specimens of simple narratives of 
In the present criticism we shall ex- 
amine two narrative sketches recently sub- 


fact. 


mitted. 
MEENIE’S GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN 


Hams, with the faint odor of fragrant hick- 
ory oozing from their fat juicy brown skins, 
meant everything in the world to eighteen- 
year-old Meenie Zadzek. She gave each ham 
a personality as she took it, in its nudity and 
clothed in a paper gown, and proudly viewed 
the inscription on its side, “S and B’s Best 
Hams.” 

It was an effort to restrain herself from 
sharply reproving the boy for dumping all the 
hams, big, middle sized, and little, roughly on 
the table. She shuddered for fear he might 
bruise them, and a bruise on a ham was almost 
the same as a bruise on tender flesh. 

From early morning till night Meenie, with 
the same loving care that a mother bestows on 
an infant, patted big hams and little hams into 
smooth paper dresses. 

When the clock struck six, she and the 
other girls cleaned off the packing-house table, 
washed their hands, and all except Meenie, 
used powder-puff and lip-stick. 

She knew that the girls were glad to leave 
the packing house. She watched them walk 
away with springy steps; heard them boast of 
new dates, discuss the good looks of the new 
pig-sticker, and banter each other about their 
latest “flames.” 

Meenie walked along apart from her mates. 
Her footsteps lagged as she sighted her home, 
a weather-beaten shack huddled among a score 
just as weather-beaten and unkempt. 

Almost unwillingly she approached the door, 
visualizing the scene within. Her mother, a 
sharp-tongued, bed-ridden old creature, fre- 
quently insane, would rail at her for not com- 
ing sooner. Her father, sitting in a rocking 
chair beside the window, would demand money 
and then food. 

For an instant she paused on the insecure 
step, her blue eyes swept the sordid surround- 
ings. She pressed her lips together, stifled a 
sigh, and opened the door. 

“Here at last! Are you a snail to crawl s 


slowly?” an impatient voice called from a bed 
in the corner. 

“I did not stop on the way,” Meenie replied 
and dutifully crossed the room to press her 
lips on a dry withered cheek. 

‘‘Where’s the money?” a heavy-set old man 
removed a filthy looking pipe from the corner 
of a sagging mouth. 

Silently the girl handed him a shabby black 
purse. Three pair of eyes centered upon it as 
he shook into a thick stubby hand two one 
dollar bills and three pennies. 

“What meat did you bring?” he tossed the 
empty purse at her feet and poked the bills 
into a vest pocket. 

“Sausages, father,” she removed her hat and 
jacket. 

“Sausages, all right for tonight. I want ox 
tail tomorrow and a plate of chitterlings. Don’t 
forget, now get them sausages cooking,” he 
resumed his smoking. 

The meal cooked and served, the supper 
things cleared away and Meenie prepared for 
the one task she most dreaded. She placed a 
basin of water, soap and towels beside the bed 


and forced her jaded nerves to submit to in- 


sults without number while she bathed her 
mother. Then with a sigh of relief she turned 
her attention to the kitchen floor. 

It was the boast of Mrs. Zadzek that her 
kitchen floor had been scrubbed every day of 
her married life. Poor, tired Meenie toiled 
over it far into the night. She washed her 
way out onto the back steps, even scrubbed 
and wiped them with scrupulous care. Then, 
wringing out the rag, she shook it free of 
creases and hung it on the corner of the hen 
house. She threw the soap suds beside the 
scrawny apple tree and turned the tin bucket 
upside down under the side of the house. 

“Oh if it was only morning and I was at 
the packing table. I hope she doesn’t start 
laughing,” she thought, as she took off her 
soiled apron and flung it over the clothes line. 
For several seconds she stood breathing deeply 
of the night air. 

Carefully she entered the kitchen, tip-toed to 
her closet-like sleeping room and too exhausted 
to turn down the covers, fell upon the cot. 
Suddenly she started up. She knew she had 
only closed her eyes. 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha!” rose the maniacal laughter. 
“Ha-ha-ha-ha!” It pierced her very brain; it 
made her temples throb; it seared her very 
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soul. Higher, louder, “Ha-ha-ha!” It ended 
in a menacing scream. 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha!” it began again. Blood 
curdling, nerve tearing. She could not listen 
longer. She slipped from the cot, threw an old 
coat around her shoulders, crept to the back 
door and stepped out. 

The full moon dipped toward the west. It 
changed the drear surroundings into a silvery 
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In composition the sketch exhibits several 
rather serious faults in the mechanics of writ- 
ing. A number of sentences, such as those in 
paragraphs 11, 13, 14, 15, and 23, violate 
unity. The author should study closely the 
writing of conversation, and she should give 
more attention to correct punctuation. 
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landscape. There was a snap in the air that 
sent little chills over her warm young body. 
She sat down on the steps, leaned her head 
against the closed door, lifted her face to the 
myriad of twinkling stars, and stretched her 
arms out, palms upward. 

By and by her arms fell to her sides, the 
corners of her mouth drooped and a softness 
came around the lids of her closed eyes — the 
softness of tears. Gradually tranquillity stole 
over her, she slept, dreaming of the plump 
brown hams, which to her were like a glimpse 
of heaven. 


This bit of narrative may be regarded as 
little more than a personal sketch of Meenie 
Zadzek, for Meenie is made the center of the 
reader’s interest throughout. The sketch is 
strikingly original in subject matter. It is 
vividly written, and shows skill in the choice 
and use of concrete details. 

The author has employed contrast effective- 
ly. So repulsive is Meenie’s home life that 
she finds her greatest joy in the sordid pack- 
ing house where she works long hours. The 
contrast between Meenie and the other girls 
is likewise effective in suggesting her char- 
acter and personality. 

The present sketch shows us Meenie in two 
typical scenes, at the packing house and at 
home. The originality of the narrative situa- 
tion and the individuality of Meenie suggest 
that she might be made an interesting char- 
acter in a short story. If Meenie were con- 
fronted by a crisis that would break the mo- 
notony of her former existence, what would 
she do? What change in her character and 
status in life would result? Could Meenie 
ever fall in love? Perhaps the author could 
show us Meenie in an interesting struggle to 
cope with a force unusual in her experience 
and produce a short story. 

Could the writer not find a more appro- 
priate title? The present one seems hardly 
satisfactory. 
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SAW-DUST AND CREPE 


Mr. Underwood had found the exercise of 
the sign language heating, particularly as car- 
ried out in a frock-coat on an August after- 
noon. So he paused a moment on his 
ubiquitous course to mop an eyebrow apologeti- 
cally. Naturally enough his solemn mien be- 
trayed none of the just pride that he must 
have taken in this, his greatest achievement, 
the funeral procession of the Hon. Wm. Mc- 
Gonigle, boss of Big Tree County. 

Well might Mr. Underwood feel elated, for 
his arrangements had hitherto progressed as 
smoothly and impressively as a log raft glid- 
ing into the basin of a McGonigle sawmill. 
Every sorrow-dictated caprice of the mourners 
had been gratified, even to the extent of pro- 
ducing a “sheath of green roses.” Patience 
and a camel’s hair brush had solved that di- 
lemma. Indeed, the preliminary reports of Mr. 
Underwood’s activities were so impressive that 
business virtually ceased in Lumber City on 
the day of the interment. It was scarcely 
necessary for the lone police officer at the 
flag-pole to reverse the traffic signal. Forty- 
seven automobiles had rolled softly up to 
the church without so much as running down 
one unwary pullet. Every driver had been 
forbidden tire-changing, a wise forethought 
since the cortége had been routed past the 
box-factory. The procession had now paused 
with its head just within the church doors, in 
order to await the reception by the priests. 
Not a detail escaped Mr. Undedwood’s down- 
cast eyes—the gleam of candle-light upon 
the six silver handles in the nebulous incense- 
haze of the vestibule, the red-eyed group 
blotching the white marble steps with ill- 
fitting black, the expression of each upturned 
face of the human miscellany reaching to the 
curb below. Nor did our connoisseur of sor- 
row fail to sense the growing tension of this, 
the very longest of all the silent pauses of that 
trying day. 

It was then at a most inauspicious moment 
that the wail arose—a piercing, purgatorial 
kind of nasal groaning, which lingers in the 
memory like the dentist’s drill. To the con- 
sternation of all, the mournful train of sound 
seemed to emanate from beneath the black- 
hung bier, possibly from the very casket itself. 
There ensued a moment of awful silence, fol- 
lowed by an hysterical outburst of shrieks, 
cries, and sobs from as many Irish throats. 
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The heart-rending sounds ran through the pro- 
cession like flame over spilled brandy. Pre- 
vious precaution imbibed against just such 
emergencies seemed rather to add fuel to the 
indecorous disturbance. 

The first relief to this lamentable situation 
came, it appears, from the thurifer, who at 
once shrouded the commotion with a thick 
curtain of incense. Whether or not the re- 
ceptacle was swung perforce of fright or tact 
remains an open question. At any rate Mr. 
Underwood's jaw was seen to set. He plunged 
forthwith into the pungent cloud from which 
the most dismal howls continued to shatter 
the sanctity of the occasion. A moment later 
a chorister was observed to withdraw from 
the vapor and precipitately depart, his long 
cassock strangely distended. Meanwhile the 
wails had ceased. It was well that they had. 

At last the priests appeared in their black 
stoles, the organ pealed forth overwhelmingly, 
and the procession moved up the aisle to the 
solemn cadence of the requiem mass. 

Concerning the exact nature of the funeral 
disturbance, there has remained some doubt, 
not to say dissension. All good churchmen, 
some ninety per cent of those within earshot, 
regarded the occurrence as spiritual and have 
stoutly maintained that they heard the Hon. 
Wm. McGonigle’s soul in the travail of its 
release from his massive body. A few scurri- 
lous enemies pretended to recognize certain 
epithets which the departed was wont to use 
in forest-fire fighting. A mere handful of 
sceptics based their conclusions on the ob- 
servation of Barney O’Flaherty’s crippled 
widow. This estimable lady alleged that she 
espied on the eventful morning Mr. McGoni- 
gle’s favorite hound in company with a mem- 
ber of the choir. These witnesses were known 
to have very fertile imaginations. Hence it 
appears that the mystery could be cleared up 
authoritatively only by Mr. Underwood him- 
self. Yet this gentleman has maintained un- 
broken that compassionate silence so character- 
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istic of his useful calling. Be this as it may, 
he was able to add a second story to his 
mortuary within a year after the event just 
related. “The Fir Needle,” moreover, now 
refers to him as “The Leading Mortician of 
Our City.” 


Like the preceding sketch, this second bit 
of narrative is pleasingly original, and it shows 
good use of concrete details. The style is 
particularly vivid, especially in the descrip- 
tive portions of paragraphs 2, 3, and 4. The 
connotation of many of the statements makes 
the style more pleasing. 

The author calls her narrative a humorous 
sketch. Undoubtedly it possesses a consider- 
able amount of humor. The humorous effect 
of the sketch as a whole is lessened, however, 
because the reader is left in some doubt at 
the end as to the origin of the funeral dis- 
turbance and the motive behind it. We 
surmise that the undertaker, good show- 
man that he is, must be responsible for the 
disturbance. The howling of the dog made 
the funeral gruesomely effective, and this 
occasion made such a reputation for Mr. 
Underwood that his business and popularity 
rapidly increased. In such a surmise we may 
be entirely wrong. This vagueness of ending, 
therefore, seems to be a fault in the writing 
of the sketch. The author has left to sug- 
gestion too much that is necessary for a satis- 
factory appreciation of the humor of the 
sketch. 
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Plot- Bozlers 


A newspaper paragraph will often serve as a spark to set the imagination working. One 
dollar each will be paid for clippings published in this section. Send only bona fide clippings, 
not typewritten copies, pasted on a sheet of paper containing the name and date of the 


newspaper, and the name and address of the sender. 


No clippings can be returned. Ad- 


dress ‘Plot-Boilers,’ THE Writer, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


BRAVE FLAMES TO RESCUE ‘GIRL’ WHO 
PROVES TO BE WAX DUMMY 


Rochester, N. Y., March 24.— Firemen battled 
flames and smoke in the burning nurses’ home and 
training quarters of the Lake Avenue Hospital here 
today to rescue a wax dummy which they believed 
to be a girl at first reported too ill to flee from 
the burning structure. They discovered their mis- 
take upon reaching the open. 

The dummy was used by student nurses as train- 
ing equipment.— New York Times. 


LOSES DASH FOR RHODE ISLAND 
BY SIX FEET 


Led by Lt. James Hughes of Troop A., Fram- 
ifgham, members of the uniform branch of the 
State police early today raided a house in Black- 
stone known as Bob’s place and seized a quantity 
of liquor and made two arrests. 

As the police rushed into the house, O’ Neill at- 
tempted to escape by making for the Rhode Island 
State line only a few yards away. Patrolman 
Patrick Whalen sprinted after him and captured 
O’Neill on the Massachusetts side of the line, about 
six feet.— Boston Transcript. 


ACTRESS TO TAKE THE VEIL— FAMOUS 
FRENCH PLAYER DISAPPEARED 
FROM STAGE TEN YEARS AGO 


_ Paris, Dec. 24.— After ten years of austere liv- 
ing, neither receiving her friends nor hearing any 
news of the outside world, Eve Lavalliere, once 
France’s most popular actress, is beginning a year 
of prayer and meditation prior to taking the veil 
in the Franciscans Convent at Hyeres. 

Her sudden disappearance from the Paris stage 
ten years ago has never been explained. Reporters 
tracked her to a small town in the Vosges, but she 
barred the door to them. Friends wrote asking for 
appointments, but she never answered the letters. 
Now she has returned to Toulon, where she was 
born in 1868, planning to spend one year in medita- 
tion and prayer before she takes the vow. 

Eve Lavalliere first made her appearance on the 
Paris stage in 1888, when she was 20 years old. 
Five years later she was the idol of the public. 
For years she was the star at the famous Varieties 
Theatre. Now she is living in a small house near 
the Toulon water front. Her only companion is a 
iriend who is also planning to enter the convent. 

— New York Times. 


BOY SCOUT, ARMED TO TEETH, 
ARRESTED, THEN RELEASED 


New York, Sept. 12— Robert Bartlett, aged 18, 
a Boy Scout of Syracuse, N. Y., who heeded the 
advice of his friends and went armed to the teeth 
to visit Chinatown, where he was arrested yester- 
day as a burglar suspect, was released today, when 
his employer, John W. Brooks, appeared in court 
and promised to take him home. 

Bartlett carried a screw driver, a bottle of ether, 
a large knife, and a searchlight when arrested. 


FINDS SIX NUGGETS IN CHICKENS’ 
CRAWS 


Walla Walla, Wash., March 19 — Six gold nug- 
gets taken from the craws of two chickens are on 
display here at J. D. Walter’s butcher shop, while 
Mr. Walter is trying to ascertain from what ranch 
he obtained the chickens. — New York Times. 


“The Ibsen centenary,” says the London Ob- 
server, “has brought an amusing story into the 
German papers. It seems that for some years the 
dramatist lived in Munich, and took his afternoon 
coffee daily at the Café Maximilian, where, as his 
fame grew, visitors crowded to see him. Once he 
went for a six-weeks’ holiday, and the café grad- 
ually emptied itself as his absence was realized. 
Then the proprietor had a happy idea. On the fol- 
lowing day, between two and three, an actor made 
up in the exact likeness of Ibsen — an easy figure 
to impersonate — with white whiskers, gold spec- 
tacles, and in old-fashioned clothes, sipped his cof- 
fee in Ibsen’s corner, and read the Norwegian 
papers. In a few days the café was crowed again. 
The story goes that Ibsen returned in time to see 
his double, who calmly rose from his place and left 
the building.” — Saturday Review of Literature. 


“High Ground,” by Jonathan Brooks (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company), an excellent story of newspaper 
life, has the unusual method of presenting the cen- 
tral figure as he is seen in turn through the eyes 
of his five children. An even more interesting 
newspaper novel might be written by presenting 
the editor as seen through the eyes of his sub- 
ordinates. — John Clair Minot in Boston Herald. 


ACTOR’S TEST PLAN SENDS MAN TO 
DEATH 


Charles Kingston tells in his latest work, “The 
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Bench and the Dock,” of the tragic attempt of 
Edward Kean, the actor, to find an answer to this 
question: How does an innocent man behave when 
for the first time an accusation of murder is flung 
at him? 

Kean was to play the part of a man wrongfully 
accused of murder, says the London News. He 
decided himself to accuse an innocent man of mur- 
der. Two fellow actors and he chose as their 
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victim a man known to have spent the last 30 years 
of his life helping others, while he lived in a garret. 

The accusation was made. “The old man in the 
shabby suit interrupted him with a cry of horror, 
and raising his hands in the air dashed out of the 
room and down the stairs.” A shot rang out, and 
the philanthropist was found dead on the floor. 

It came out at the inquest that 40 years before 
the man had shot a man dead. — Boston Herald. 


Attitudes for Writers 


By Wirtiam E. Harrts 


EARLY every writer has a favorite 

“attitude” toward his work. Some 
authors write to system, devoting each day 
to a particular type of story. For others 
writing remains a perpetual game, in which 
records for weekly output or the number of 
stories in the mail are constantly being at- 
tacked, and sometimes broken. Each writer 
reassures himself in this way by the thought 
that he can accomplish more work than if he 
did not possess his especial method of stimu- 
lating the imagination. 

One of the best attitudes, particularly for 
younger writers, is that of “keeping a literary 
ledger.” And although it consists simply of 
trying to make each new vivid experience pay 
for itself, comparatively few writers outside 
the newspaper profession understand the 
method by which it works. Feature reporters, 
working on a “roving assignment,” have be- 
come increasingly conspicuous in the news- 
paper world today. Sometimes they hang 
about the telegraph room; at other times they 
pick up their subjects from the local news 
columns or from chance conversation with 
friends. But if they wish to be present at the 
crowning of a king or the passing of a world’s 
champion, they have simply got to figure 
“how to get there.”” Newspaper editors never 
pay fares knowingly for a chance break. Fea- 
ture reporters must, therefore, balance their 
ledgers in advance. A trip to Niagara Falls, 
for example, must yield a story that will at 
least pay expenses. This attitude, therefore, 
possesses the distinct advantage of teaching 


the writer to observe a particular incident 
from several angles. Faced with the necessity 
for making thing “come out even,” he wrests 
the last inch of copy from his experiences. 
Any “pay as you go” method of viewing 
his work is valuable to the writer, if only be- 
cause it increases his tendency to go where 
experience is. Every newspaperman realizes 
that “living comes before writing,” but au- 


thors of the more creative type often stick. 


at their desks, seeking vainly to grind out 
something when in reality they have nothing 
to say. When an author reaches the point 
where he feels that it is not wrong for him 
to go gallivanting off on an excursion ap- 
parently holding out nothing more tangible 
than interesting possibilities, the chances are 
even that he will go. Too few writers appre- 
ciate that for them life must always be a series 
of contradictions. Creative periods can only 
follow moments of intense living, of contact 
with the world, its ideas, and its people. 

But let no writer without the journalistic 
slant imagine that his ledger will balance on 
successive items. Sometimes a long string of 
debits must be entered before a single credit 
appears. Moreover, Samuel Merwin speaks 
feelingly of that “terrible” bit of real experi- 
ence which every writer in the course of his 
literary career tries desperately to work into 
some story. “It must be good, because it’s 
true.” Like a lump in a serving of mashed 
potato, as Mr. Merwin once remarked to the 
members of the Boston Manuscript Club, it 
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refuses to melt into the consistency of the 
story as a whole, Eventually it must be 
thrown out with exactly as much firmness as 
in the case of some beautifully polished bit 
of purple patching. But it is just this ten- 
dency which a serious study of making experi- 
ences pay for themselves will soon solve for 
the young writer. A newspaperman waited 
five years before he was able to capitalize a 
winter spent in going the rounds of those 
curious dance-halls known in every large city 
under some such disguised title as “Profes- 
sor Rittenhammer’s Academy of Select Danc- 
ing.”’ On the other hand nearly every writer 
can look back and realize how a student con- 
ference or a camping trip or whatnot, which 
seemed too costly to attempt, might have 
been made to yield half a dozen stories within 
the lapse of a few weeks. It is well, in this 
respect, to bear in mind Edward Mott Wool- 
ley’s advice in his volume “Free Lancing for 
Forty Magazines,” to keep a moderate supply 
of liquid funds on hand as working capital for 
just such emergencies. 

For those writers who have definitely 
adopted the idea of keeping a literary ledger, 
it is just part of the luck of the game, 
whether the ledger balances ‘‘now or later.” 
The main thing to their mind is to keep 
pegging away at getting fresh items written 
into the ledger. But it seems to them also 
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part of the fun, as well as the luck. “If the 
blame thing balances in the end and mean- 
while gives me a living,” remarked a famous 
correspondent, who has three times news- 
papered his way around the world, “I can’t 
see that I have a right to kick.” 

Of course a writer must have a conscious- 
ness of the responsibility of his craft to be 
able successfully to adopt such a method. It 
is possible to become so in love with the 
search for new experiences that the credit 
items never really materialize. But the cor- 
respondent just quoted has the further theory 
that in an entire lifetime devoted to writing, 
he can, like the redskin of old, carve only so 
many notches in his gun. He takes his stories, 
therefore, as they rise before him, one at a 
time, striving always to bring to bear on them 
as much of the past as he can. It does not 
bother him when the debit items offset them- 
selves with credits, so long as now some, now 
others enable him to add one more notch to 
his string. And that after all, he thinks, is 
the thing that keeps him pointed in the right 
direction, the never-ceasing ambition to cut 
out just one more notch. 

But to keep a really good literary ledger 
the writer must not be too mathematically- 
minded, or else he will become horrified again 
and again to find himself temporarily “in 
the red.” 
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A “Cherry-Stone” Prize Conte 


The April issue of THE WRITER contained an announcement of 
this contest, but there was evidently too little time for most contestants 


to prepare material for publication in this issue. 


were 


been decided to postpone the award of prizes for one month. 


So few manuscripts 
received before THE WRITER went to press for June that it has 
All ma- 


terial received before June 1 will be considered for the prize in the 
July issue. 


The Contest 


According to Hannah More, Samuel Johnson in 1781 said of Milton, “He was a 
Phidias who could carve a Colossus out of a crag, but he could not cut heads upon 
cherry-stones.”’ . . . . Other days, other ways — poems of the length and strength of 
Milton’s are no longer written, nor would they be generally read if written... . . 
Modern life is too full, too divided, too shredded, almost, for readers to begin volun- 
tarily something they know they can not finish before being interrupted times without 
number. .... There is a growing demand for snap-shot fiction (and prose as well) — 
heads upon cherry-stones. [ From a chapter in “The Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook.” | 


Here is your chance to prove your skill in “carving heads upon 
cherry-stones” in the following prose and verse forms: 


Prizes 


Rules 
Ss 


Storiette (length limit 1000-1200 words) 

Special Feature Article (several distinct types may be noted, such as the interview, 
the personal experience story, the confession article, the “how-to-do-something”’ 
article, the personality sketch, the narrative in the third person. Length limit 750 
words ) 

Dramatic Review of a Play or Photoplay (100-500 words) 

Poetic Monologue (length limit 35 lines) 

Lyric (length limit 30 lines) 


$25.00 for the best prose or verse contribution each month, for June, July, and August, 
1928. A subscription (new or renewal) to THE Writer for each contribution published. 
$50.00 will be awarded as a Final Prize at the end of the contest, August 1, 1928, to 
the writer who has shown general excellence in both verse and prose writing in the 
forms outlined above. 


Manuscripts received before the Ist of each 
month will be considered for inclusion in 
the following issue. 


Each manuscript must be typewritten and 3. 
contain the author’s full name, address, 
and occupation, as, for instance: John 
Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Student. 
4. All entries accompanied by a stamped, ad- 


There is no limit to the number of manu- 
scripts which one person may submit. Send 
your manuscripts to Contest Editor, 311 
College House, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 
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dressed return envelope will be returned at 
the close of the contest August 1, 1928. 


Manuscripts must be original (previously 
unpublished). 
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Criticism of Verse 


By Rospert HILLYER 


A REGULAR department of poetry criticism. Any subscriber to THE 
WRITER desiring to submit poems for such criticism in the magazine 
may send them to Mr. Hillyer in care of THE WRITER. Please note that 
no copies of poems will be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 


E HAVE so often had occasion to 

refer to the work of the Poet Laureate, 
Robert Bridges, that I gladly recommend a 
study of his poetry by Mr. Edward Davison 
in a recent volume entitled “Some Modern 
Poets.”” Some of Mr. Davison’s observations 
are sufficiently general to be of interest to 
all who are writing verse or reading it intelli- 
gently. Particularly appropriate, in view of 
our discussion of the moods of poetry, is the 
following passage: 

“Pictorial verse, like that in which Mr. 
Bridges has reflected the English landscape, 
rises into poetry by virtue of the author’s 
coloring mood or not at all. Minute observa- 
tion and skilful word painting, however finely 
wrought, are not in themselves enough to 
raise it. The absence of any direct emotional 
statement must somehow be counterbalanced, 
and this can only be done by means of im- 
plication, musical or metaphorical. It is not 
enough merely to record appearances... . . 
Was the writer glad or sorry, moved by de- 
light or disgust? . . . . His (Bridges’) de- 
scriptive verse is rife with implications. These 
are never metaphorical (like the implications 
made, for instance, by such poems as Mr. 
Robert Frost’s “Mending Wall,” or Mr. de 


la Mare’s “The Moth,” to name no more); 
they are always musical.” 

In other words, the poet does not state his 
emotion, nor does he indicate it by any 
figure of speech; he communicates it to the 
reader by the rhythms and syllabic values 
of his composition. And in that manner, 
poetry returns to the realm of music — where 
it properly belongs. Of course, suggestion 
by sound is the final accomplishment of the 
practiced writer. 

In the following poem, called “Grief,” the 
author has succeeded in muting her music 
to the emotion, and she has also by direct 
reference to the dead, stated her emotion: 


When lilacs bloom, we shall not hear his 
laughter, 

Not then, not then, nor all the long years 
after ! 

The sunset will be there and rainbow 
glowing, 

The song of mating birds, the red rose 
blowing — 

Springs come and go— we shall not hear 
his laughter 

When lilacs bloom — nor all the long years 
after. 


Certain questions arise in connection with this 
poem. It is very short—six lines— and 
four of these are taken up with the statement 
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of the emotion; furthermore, the last two are 
mere repetitions of the first two. How much 
stronger would the poem have been, had the 
author been content to leave her mood un- 
stated, and merely suggested it in the slow 
music of her lines? The poem is good as it 
stands. Would it be bettered if the method 
were somewhat more pictorial? 

As an example of emotion conveyed 
metaphorically, here is a poem called “The 
Toy Balloons”: 


The mirrored dining room was filled 
With many tables nicely laid, 

And to the chairs were tied gay toy 
Balloons, a host of them that spilled 
A scattered rainbow as they swayed 
And bubbled upward, light as joy. 


All through the meal we diners toyed 
With them; then later, laughingly 
We left the room; by chance I turned 
And saw a few left undestroyed, 

Still tugging at their moorings ; three, 
Unleashed, against the ceiling burned. 


And as I looked I felt a vast 
Compassion for those three there high, 
All eager for a chance to fling 
Their radiance, set free at last 
Unstintedly into the sky, 

And held by boards and plastering 


The poem does communicate one of those 
momentary moods, familiar to all of us, 
which have their source in no real situation, 
but in an imagined or projected emotion. The 
danger in such writing is that in endowing 
unfeeling objects with feeling one is apt to 
become mawkish. That danger our present 
author has skilfully avoided. He felt a vast 











compassion for the tethered things; he pro- 
jected into the balloons his own sense of 
frustration. We all do that sort of thing 
occasionally. Such an emotion cannot last 
more than an instant, because it is immedi- 
ately discarded by the reason. Wisely, 
therefore, our author has not dwelt on it or 
prolonged it. Had he done so his poem 
would have been unbearably sentimental. A 
less skilful writer would probably have made 
out of this material a children’s poem with 
many references to “the poor little balloons,” 
their longing to seek the azure heavens, and 
other absurdities. One has only to turn to a 
volume of school songs to find—alas! — 
countless examples of the type. He deserves 
praise for his treatment of the subject and 
for his stanza form, which is musical and 
well sustained. On the other hand, his diction 
is prosy and awkward. The word “nicely,” 
the phrases “gay toy balloons” and “those 
three there high,” illustrate the weakness of 
his vocabulary. Furthermore, the “run- 
overs” from line to line are too numerous 
for a lyric of this kind and are generally 
abrupt and unpleasing. 

Many of the poems which I receive show 
fine possibilities, sometimes in a passage or 
even in a single line, but fail as a whole. Some 
of them are drawn out to too great length. 
Next month I am going to publish a collec- 
tion of fragments,— the best passages from 
poems of unequal merit. The authors will 
thus perceive what part of their work they 
should use as a model for the rest. 
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Contemporary Writers 


V — NEAL O’HARA 


By Vircrnia C. LINCOLN 


“ HEN did you first become interested 

in writing?” I asked Neal O’Hara, 
during an interview, in his Boston office, with 
the humorist whose daily column in the New 
York Evening World and some forty-seven 
other newspapers delights millions. 

“T began to be an amateur journalist when 
I was in the Middleboro High School,” Mr. 
O’Hara replied. “Besides editing our little 
school paper, I was correspondent for all that 
section of the country. After graduating 
from high school, I went to Harvard. There 
I took Professor Baker’s course, but I did 
nothing with it afterwards.” 

Mr. O’Hara’s face lighted with animation 
as he recalled his college days. His eyes seem 
to be forever twinkling, as if they could al- 
ways find something amusing in life. 

“Before I left Harvard,” he continued, “I 
was correspondent for the Bostcn Post, the 
Boston Herald, the Boston Advertiser, and 
the Associated Press. It was really quite a 
large job covering the University completely, 
but by doing this work, I not only paid my 
way through college but had a surplus left. 

“Then the war came along and I was sta- 
tioned at Camp Hancock, where I had a lot 
of spare time on my hands. For the first 
time, really, I wrote humor. I wrote a great 
deal for Life. They bought the very first 
sketch I sent them. Lucky, wasn’t I?” he 
chuckled. 

“How much did Life pay you for your 
work?” I inquired. 

“About three cents a word at that time, for 
short humorous essays,” he replied. ‘Now- 
adays, if you are known, they will pay ten or 
fifteen cents a word.” 

“What did you do after you left the army?” 
I cut in. 

“I didn’t know what I was going to do 
then,” he frankly acknowledged. “I felt I 


wanted to get out of the newspaper business, 
for I was fed up with it. At Harvard, I had 
had to get out reams of copy, four or five 
thousand words a day, and I wanted a 
change. So I went to New York and began 
to write vaudeville acts. There is a tremen- 
dous market for such acts, and they pay well 
too. That is, if the actors remember to pay 
you. I used to write skits for Emma Carus, 
the comedienne; and for the four Mortons. 
Once I wrote a vaudeville sketch for Donald 
Brian which really amounted to a monologue. 
I did such work for about three months and 
then prohibition loomed ahead.” 

I was puzzled. What had prohibition to 
do with writing? Then Mr. O'Hara ex- 
plained that in 1919, a great many of the 
jokes had to do with prohibition. 

“After July first, when prohibition would 
go into effect,” he said, “the jokes which I 
had made up in regard to it would be value- 
less. I decided to combine all of them into 
one article for publication on July first, the 
last day they would be worth while. 

“T went down town to sell this article and 
was looking for the New York Journal on the 
east waterfront, when I got lost. While I 
was wandering around, the gold dome of the 
World building loomed up before me. So I 
went up there instead. I saw Bill Johnston, 
the editor of the Sunday section of the paper, 
who told me that the Evening World was 
looking for such material, and I therefore 
saw their Managing Editor. He read my 
article and said that he would like to run a 
humorous sketch three times a week. That 
is the way I started my work as a newspaper 
columnist.”’ 

“There is another phase of marketing i’d 
like to ask you about,” I said, “and that is, 
syndicated material.” 

“The World,” explained Mr. O’Hara, “has 
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certain feature writers who are paid high 
prices. Their material is often of more than 
local interest and so is syndicated by the 
World, which has its own syndicate, as do the 
Herald, the Tribune, and the Hearst papers. 
My columns are syndicated through the 
World office.” 

“Should one try to syndicate anything 
oneself?” I questioned him. 

“No,” he replied most emphatically. “It 
is absurd to try to syndicate anything your- 
self because the syndicates send out salesmen 
just as is done in other lines of business and 
the lone writer hasn’t a chance.” 

“What should one do then?” I asked. 

“One way to get into a syndicate is through 
a connection like mine with a newspaper. An- 
other way is to get attached to a general syn- 
dicate. The World, for example, syndicates 
only what is used in its own columns. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, on the other 
hand, has a syndicate which is run on regular 
lines. They market not only those things 
which they use themselves, but often they 
sell other features.” 

“How do you get attached to a general 
syndicate?” I asked Mr. O’Hara. 

“You must have an idea, whether text or 
art. Text is anything that is written; art is 
anything that is drawn. You are either a 
text feature or an art feature. Prepare a 
minimum of one-half dozen instalments (a 
dozen is better than a half-dozen) and then 
offer them to a syndicate. You can do it by 
mail,” he concluded, “because the value of 
personal contact amounts to nothing.” 

“How do you get an idea for copy?” I 
asked him. 

“The hardest part of this work,’ Mr. 
O’Hara answered, “‘is to get a good joke that 
somebody else hasn’t thought of first. My 
own column consists of topical comment, 
jokes about things that are prominent in the 
news. I read the newspapers every day and 
look for the topic that everybody is talking 
about. Then I try to write five hundred 
words about it. Sometimes an idea isn’t good 
enough to last for five hundred words. Those 
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are the days when my material is spread out 
pretty thinly. 

“And remember,” he continued, “the topic 
must be national. You can’t take a subject 
that is local to Boston, for instance. If such 
a thing should appear in New York, they 
wouldn’t know what you were talking about. 
Anything that bears the A. P. mark is sure 
to be of national importance. When you 
read that in any paper, you know the same 
story is appearing in Los Angeles as well 
as in New York. The oil scandal and radio 
bridge, for example, are topics of general 
interest. 

“A few months ago, I wrote a burlesque of 
Work’s advice to bridge players. I got an 
amazing amount of mail in appreciation of 
it. Now every couple of weeks, I can write 
bridge articles and I know they will ‘ring 
the bell.’” 

Mr. O’Hara believes that there are prob- 
ably a million good humorists in the world, 
but that they have not been lucky enough to 
find a market for their wares. 

“Take Ring Lardner, for example,” he said. 
“He was sporting editor for the Boston 
American and he was fired. Then he went 
to Chicago and worked for some newspapers 
there. Gradually he drifted into a sport col- 
umn of his own. That running ‘gag’ line of 
his, ‘You Know Me Al,’ made him. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post sent one of their men out 
to Chicago to interview Lardner because they 
were so impressed by his work. Once you have 
impressed someone with the idea that you are 
good, the rest is easy.” 

Mr. O’Hara then talked about his work 
in Hollywood, where he wrote titles for the 
F. B. O. Company. 

“How long does it take to title a picture?” 
I inquired. 

“You should be able to title a full-length 
picture in ten days, and a two-reeler every 
week as well. The moving-picture business is 
a game of great stress. Your work is never 
done. The picture is previewed, as they say, 
to find out what parts of the action don’t 
‘get over’ and what titles aren’t as funny as 
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you’d hoped, and then these have to be re- 
written. It is a never-ending process.”’ 

In order that Mr. O’Hara should not think 
my interview was a “never-ending process,” 
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I promptly took my leave. And as I walked 
down the corridor of the office building, I re- 
flected on what Thackeray had said: “Life 
without laughing is a dreary blank!” 


A Letter from Willa Cather 


(A Portion of a letter to the Editor of The Commonweal in answer to 
his request for an account of how she happened to write “Death Comes 


for the Archbishop.’’) 


Y BOOK was a conjunction of the 
general and particular, like most 

works of the imagination. I had all my life 
wanted to do something in the style of legend, 
which is absolutely the reverse of dramatic 
treatment. Since I first saw the Puvis de 
Chavannes frescoes of the life of Saint Gene- 
viéve in my student days, I have wished that 
I could try something a little like that in 
prose; something without accent, with none 
of the artificial elements of composition. In 
the Golden Legend the martyrdoms of the 
saints are no more dwelt upon than are the 
trivial incidents of their lives; it is as though 
all human experiences, measured against one 
supreme spiritual experience, were of about 
the same importance. The essence of such 
writing is not to hold the note, not to use an 
incident for all there is in it— but to touch 
and pass on. I felt that such writing would be 
a delightful kind of discipline in these days 
when the “situation” is made to count for so 
much in writing, when the general tendency is 
to force things up. In this kind of writing the 
mood is the thing — all the little figures and 
stories are mere improvisations that come out 
of it. What I got from Father Machebeuf’s 
letters was the mood, the spirit in which they 
accepted the accidents and hardships of a 
desert country, the joyful energy that kept 


them going. To attempt to convey this hardi- 
hood of spirit one must use language a little 
stiff, a little formal, one must not be afraid of 
the old trite phraseology of the frontier. Some 
of those time-worn phrases I used as the note 
from the piano by which the violinist tunes 
his instrument. Not that there was much 
difficulty in keeping the pitch. I did not sit 
down to write the book until the feeling of it 
had so teased me that I could not get on with 
other things. The writing of it took only a 
few months, because the book had all been 
lived many times before it was written, and 
the happy mood in which I began it never 
paled. ... 

Writing this book (the title, by the way, 
which has caused a good deal of comment, 
was simply taken from Diirer’s Dance of 
Death) was like a happy vacation from life, 
a return to childhood, to early memories. As 
a writer I had the satisfaction of working in 
a special genre which I had long wished to 
try. 

A novel, it seems to me, is merely a work 
of the imagination in which a writer tries to 
present the experiences and emotions of a 
group of people by the light of his own. That 
is what he really does, whether his method is 
“objective” or “subjective.” 
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ACH year there seems to be an element 

of disappointment about the Pulitzer 
awards. Little dissatisfaction is expressed at 
the latest awards of the novel prize to Thorn- 
ton Wilder or of the drama prize to Eugene 
O’Neill although the judges have evidently 
disregarded the conditions that the novel 
“shall best present the wholesome atmosphere 
of American life and the highest standard of 
American manners and manhood,” and that 
the drama “shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners.” 

Harry Hansen in the New York World 
writes: “Everywhere I hear much favorable 
comment on the award of the Pulitzer Prize 
to Thornton Wilder for ‘The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey.’ Its appearance on the American 
literary horizon is most fortuitous. It comes 
at a time when the American genius, with a 
few notable exceptions, has been expressing 
itself entirely in naturalism and iconoclasm, 
highly seasoned with propaganda, into which 
scholarship and subtlety do not enter.” 

The cause of surprise and disappointment 
in the prizes for 1927 is the failure of an 
award for the best example of reporters’ work. 
Surely a year which produced such an epoch- 
making event as Lindbergh’s flight would pro- 
duce at least one news story that was worthy 
of record. Nelson Harding’s splendid prize- 
winning cartoon of Lindbergh, entitled ‘““May 
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His Shadow Never Grow Less,” should be 
matched by the work of some reporter. If, 
as it appears, reporters will not enter their 
work in this contest, some other method of 
submitting such material should be devised 
at once. 


Although the United States remains aloof 
from the International Copyright Union, it is 
deeply interested in the convention at Rome, 
the first to be held since 1908, and one at 
which some twenty-eight other nations are 
represented as members. A bill to authorize 
our entry into the union is before Congress. 
President Coolidge has appointed the follow- 
ing observers: Honorable Henry P. Fletcher, 
American Ambassador at Rome, Thorvald 
Solberg, Register of Copyrights, and Sol 
Bloom, member of the Patents Committee 
which considers copyright matters. The Bos- 
ton Herald comments: “Copyright laws have 
remained unchanged for some years now in a 
rapidly changing world. If an American 
writes a book, he should have proprietary 
rights to the product of his brain and indus- 
try. If there is a demand for his book in 
foreign lands, the author should not be cheated 
out of his just dues for want of copyright 
privileges abroad. And if various parties 
here or in foreign lands desire to dramatize, 
translate, film, or merely to publish his liter- 
ary labor, the author should be able to make 
suitable arrangements, dividing the rights as 
he may see fit.” 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


PORTRAIT OF A WRITER 


Editor, the Forum: 

He had never considered himself much of a 
writer, though he liked to write. Correspondence 
school courses were not for him, nor were writers’ 
magazines available to him; but what little spare 
time he had, he used in reading great literature. 
It never occurred to him to get a start by writ- 
ing for a confessional publication; it was not 
exactly in his line. In fact, he did not take him- 
self very seriously as a writer. He looked kindly 
on dilettanti but he did not elect himself socially 
to their class. He felt he was just an ordinary 
man. He got little or no thrill from seeing his 
name in print and rarely signed it in full. If any- 
body had asked him if he wrote, he would have 
laughed it off as a joke. He was very fond of 
jokes, though he never tried to sell any. He had 
many firm convictions on many subjects; but when 
he had something to say, he said it, whether there 
was a check in the offing or not. If he had any 
qualification for a writer at all, it was that he had 


WHAT ABOUT THOSE 


Editor, the Forum: 

I was very much interested in The Forum con- 
tribution of Mr. Frank Kenneth Young on “Con- 
test Syndicates,” because I had read several news- 
paper articles on the subject. I am in no wise 
questioning the sincerity of purpose Mr. Young 
had in writing this article, though I am convinced 
he has accepted the ideas advanced by the authors 
of such articles without qualification and has prob- 
ably been influenced by solicitations of “list” pub- 
lishers. I am quite sure the newspaper articles are 
exaggerated — very much colored—and I really 
do not feel there 1s any justification for believing 
in a so-called “contest syndicate” or trust. 

I have been a prize-contest enthusiast for fifteen 
years and for the past seven years have won an 
average of one prize every ten days. During 1927 
I won 72 prizes, averaging between $20.00 and 
$25.00 each. These prizes ranged between $1.00 
and $500.00. I mention this because I am sure no 
“fan” can win so consistently and not be fairly well 
acquainted with the contest field. I do not belong 
to any “syndicate” or “trust,’ have never sold a 
“list” and in all my contest career I have bought 
but one “list.” I entered a President’s Identifica- 
tion Contest and just as a means of checking my 
own conclusions | bought a fifty-cent list of sug- 
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suffered a great deal and meditated much. 
that he was a man of integrity. 

But today he wanted to write, — something that 
would interest people, possibly cheer and inspire 
them. He wasn’t sure he had anything to say, 
but he knew something was expected of him and 
he thought he had better write it down first. He 
did not have time to wait for an inspiration and, 
as he was riding in a train, there was considerable 
distraction. So he got busy, produced a pencil and 
some paper and started to write, experiencing little 
of the thrill of creation, couching his thoughts in 
the simplest way possible; unaware of felicitous 
expression or spurt of fancy. It was just a short, 
natural statement but, somehow, it rang true. 

Afterwards he delivered it. He did not know 
he had unconsciously written an unparalleled mas- 
terpiece which history has entitled “The Gettys- 
burg Address.” 


Add 


Edmund J. Kiefer. 
3uffalo, N. Y. 


ONTEST SYNDICATES”? 


gested identifications, which was nothing more 
than the opinion of the person who compiled the 
list. My own list was correct and tallied exactly 
with the list I bought, yet I never won a single 
dollar, although more than 1,300 prizes were 
awarded. That is just about as far as the so- 
called “contest syndicate” or “trust” goes. You 
simply buy a list of so-called “answers,” which 
is nothing more than a compilation of suggestions 
of an individual who is trying to make a little 
money by selling such lists for comparative pur- 
poses. These list makers have absolutely no know- 
ledge of the exact answers beforehand; none of 
them guarantee the correctness of their lists be- 
forehand and the list is more or less guess work. 
They have little more chance of getting the 
answers correct than any individual contestant who 
gives the subject careful study. 

Mr. Young referred to the Daily Graphic con- 
test. I did not enter the contest myself, but read 
about it, some of the articles being from the con- 
testant’s standpoint. Some of the contestants main- 
tained that the response to the contest was so 
great that the Graphic had an unusually large num- 
ber of ties on their hands with small chance to 
break them and the prospect of paying each tying 
contestant an equal sum. According to my under- 
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standing, AFTER the contest was over, the tying 
contestants were asked to sign affidavits that they 
had received no help nor bought “lists,” yet the 
rules did not forbid this, and the paper even sug- 
gested that families and friends work out the 
answers. Moreover, during the course of the con- 
test, it was claimed the Graphic itself even carried 
the advertisement of a list maker offering sug- 
gested “answers.”” I[ know of at least one con- 
testant who was asked to sign one of the “affida- 
vits” and he sent same to the postal authorities 
at Washington with a complaint that the Graphic 
had no right to make such a rule AFTER the 
contest was over. 

The Graphic Contest was what started all the 
argument about “contest syndicates” and I am in- 
clined to think a few feature or editorial writers 
with a dull day on their hands grabbed at the idea 
and exaggerated something about which they knew 
little or nothing. If the contestants had had the 
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means to broadcast their side of the argument, 
possibly the whole thing would have been pre- 
sented in a different light. 

| agree with Mr. Young that the inexperienced 
have little chance to win, though they often do. 
However, it is their inexperience and not because 
they do not have a “list.” It is up to the individual 
to perfect himself in contest work. Not everybody 
succeeds in business or in the professions. Per- 
sonally. I have had nothing but a high-school ed- 
ucation, with a couple of correspondence courses 
thrown in, and I am far from “brilliant.” I have 
won prizes consistently because | studied the 
“game.” If every contestant studied contests as I 
have, submitted as many answers as | have, re- 
fused to become discouraged and profited by check- 
ing the prize-winning answers as I have, then it 
would simply be a question of time until that 
contestant would be winning just as consistently. 

Springfield, Ohio Frank G. Davis. 


ADVENTURES IN OLD CHURCHES 


Editor, the Forum: 

About a year and a half ago [ sold the Birming- 
ham News, “The South’s Greatest Newspaper,” a 
series of articles on “The Historic Churches of 
America.” 

Being an Episcopal clergyman’s daughter, I was 
familiar with churches — architecturally and “doc- 
trinally” — and above all I was interested in the 
subject. I always find old and historic churches 
wherever I travel. 

History has always appealed to me, and the 
human-interest history of churches and church- 
yards gives an insight into the life of this country 
that can be found nowhere else. 

Of course the story of a church, however inter 
esting it might be, if unaccompanied by a picture, 
would not interest the general reader; it would be 
just another “filler.” So my idea was to illustrate 
the articles. But, as any one who has tried it 
knows, that’s easier said than done, for pictures 
of churches outside of the leading churches of the 
country, are not easy to secure, not having an 
ordinary news value. So it has meant adventur- 
ing into ali kinds of places to find pictures, espe- 
cially of the older, quainter, and smaller churches 

Getting the correct historic information has 
meant a broad field of reading —as, for instance, 
reading the life of Patrick Henry, in connection 
with a church in Richmond; also a life of Poe, 
for another church there; stories of old families 


of Virginia, to get personal touches about old 
churches there; tales of famous pirates, to get the 
real story of Captain Kidd, because of the “God- 
fearing pirate” who was one of the founders of a 
church in New Jersey; and stories of New Eng- 
land, to get a Rhode Island church story just 
right. 

The missions of Texas, California, and the old 
churches in Florida opened a wonderfully inter- 
esting field. 

How did I sell the articles? Well —I studied 
the Saturday evening paper, and realized that it 
rather lacked the interest of the other days of the 
week, as a great deal of the local news in club 
and society circles would be held for the Sunday 
papers. 

So armed with four articles with good illustra- 
tions, I went to see the editor. Of course I was 
“scared stiff’ —who isn’t?—of an editor. But 
this one met me very courteously, and said, “I'll 
let you know” —and [ left the articles and photo- 
graphs on his desk. 

Some very kind letters have gone to the paper 
about the articles and many extremely kind things 
have been said to me. I am still delving and dig- 
ging into old churches, and trying to write snappy, 
readable newspaper stories about them. These 
articles will be issued by a syndicate in the near 
future. Emily Raymond Mc Bride. 

Birmingham, Alabama 


SMALL-TOWN OPPORTUNITIES 


Editor, the Forum: 

Through my own experience I have come to the 
conclusion that the writer in the small town has 
a wonderful chance to develop and to win recogni- 
tion more swiftly than one who must begin his 
career where competition is much greater. 

The small-town novice may turn his hand and 
pen to a number of side lines which bring in at 
least a little money while he is serving his ap- 


prenticeship for more important work and getting 
well acquainted with the various types of rejection 
slips. 

The county newspapers offer several fields: re- 
porting, special writing, and advertising. Study 
the local advertisements, and where you see awk- 
ward wording, interview the merchant, first arming 
yourself with a few sample advertisements in his 
line which you have written. The newspapers, for 
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the most part, carry advertising service sheets 
with necessary and attractive illustrations for 
nearly every line of business. Write the advertise- 
ments, pick out suitable cuts, and you will be 
likely to find several merchants glad to have your 
assistance at reasonable terms. There may be some 
who desire monthly letters to send out with state- 
ments to each customer — actually a subtle form 
of compliment even to the most tardy payer of 
monthly accounts, inviting their continued patron- 
age as it does. Advertisement writing is splendid 
training. Each word must mean a great deal. 
“Enthuse” for some weeks over women’s wear 
and you will be amazed to note the ease and grace 
with which the description of your next heroine 
will flow from your pen. 

Local history offers another field. Nearly all 
counties have descriptive booklets nowadays. Visit 
your Chamber of Commerce or the Progressive 
Association and see what may be their needs along 
these lines. Often the small organizations have 
no one fitted for this work, which is of vital im- 
portance in giving publicity to a community. Sec- 
tional magazines offer a similar opportunity. 

Local church papers or the wider diocesan 
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monthly may need your assistance, and, although 
they are seldom able to pay, they afford some 
publicity to the writer which is of value. 

Local political organizations of women may want 
a woman writer. 

If you search you will find. You can create 
many of these jobs. It may seem at times that 
you are spending too much time away from the 
goal which you eventually hope to reach, but all 
these things force you to produce and teach you 
to write whether or not you are in the mood for 
it, and so help overcome that one great drawback 
of the person who is young in the writing game — 
that long wait for inspiration. Besides the income 
these things bring in and the perseverance they 
cultivate, they all afford excellent training in ver- 
satility in writing and keep up your courage so that 
you are able to take returned manuscripts out of 
the post-office box without having the feeling that 
the sun has ceased to shine for the day. 

I have been doing all these things at intervals 
during the past year and have no doubt the small 
home town has other possibilities that I have yet 
to discover. 


Chestertown, Maryland. Nell C. Westcott. 





Pla OLAV ISM 


Mr. H. E. Maule, editor of West, has sug- 
gested that we publish the following corre- 
spondence in connection with a recent case of 
plagiarism. 


DouBLeDAY, DoraN AND Company, INC., 
GARDEN City, NEw York, 
Country LiFe Press, 

February 15th, 1928. 
Mr. D. M. Campbell, 
Campbellton, Texas. 
Dear Sir: 

I regret to inform you that we have found 
it necessary to make an effort to stop pay- 
ment on the check sent to you on February 
7th in payment for the story entitled “The 
Rafter C Puncher” until matters are satisfac- 
torily straightened out between us. 

The matter I refer to is the unwarranted 
parallel between the story, “Lonesome 
Ranch” by G. W. Barrington published in 
Triple-X for September, 1927, and the story 
“King Ranch” submitted to West by you and 
purchased by us for $230 on November 26, 
1927. The story “King Ranch” appears in 


the issue of West for February 11, 1928. Our 
readers have noticed the similarity between 
the stories and are protesting bitterly. One 
reader writes in and holds us responsible for 
copying the stories of another magazine and 
says that he will discontinue reading West. 
That, obviously and properly, is the attitude 
for a reader who pays for the magazine ex- 
pecting to find fresh material in it and finds 
that it contains stories essentially the same 
as those in another magazine. 

The case of similarity between “Lonesome 
Ranch” by G. W. Barrington and “King 
Ranch” submitted by yourself is too flagrant 
to pass over without complete and convincing 
explanation. We have made a careful com- 
parison of the two stories and find them the 
same practically word for word with the ex- 
ception of the change of names in the char- 
acters and the places. 

We shall give you ten days in which to 
render us complete and adequate explanation 
of this apparent plagiarism. If such explana- 
tion hasn’t satisfied us in that time it will be 
our duty according to the established custom 
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among magazines to make a complete report 
of the case to the Authors’ League Bulletin 
and the writers’ magazines. We must fur- 
ther publish an adequate explanation and 
apology to our readers. 

In any case we shall expect the prompt re- 
turn of the money paid you for this story. 

In the meanwhile we are holding ‘The 
Rafter C. Puncher.” 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) H. E. Maute, 
Editor, West. 


Campbellton, Texas. 
February 20, 1928. 
Dear Mr. Maule: 

Although the story “King Ranch” may be 
very much like the story by Mr. Barrington, 
I can’t believe that you have found them 
identically the same in every way. 

It would seem almost impossible for me 
to have written a story and used exactly the 
same words and the same ideas as Mr. Bar- 
rington; but it seems that undoubtedly I have 
from what you write me in your letter of 
the 15th. 

I would like to know at once what you 
expect me to do about the matter. I am very 
sorry that this has happened, and I hope that 
things can be arranged to meet with your ap- 
proval and mine. 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) D. M. CamMpBELt. 


Mr. D. M. Campbell, 
Campbellton, Texas. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of February 20th is entirely 
unsatisfactory. I can only refer you again 
to my letter of February 15th in which I 
state clearly that we demand a complete ex- 
planation of this matter. Furthermore, we 
demand the immediate repayment of the 
amount paid you for this story. In any case 
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we shall give a complete statement of the 
matter to the Authors’ League Bulletin unless 
you render us a complete and satisfactory 
explanation by return mail. 

Apparently you do not realize the serious- 
ness of the situation but in the eyes of editors 
the sale of a story which is a copy of another 
story is viewed as the perpetration of a fraud 
upon the magazine buying the copy. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) H. E. Maute, 


Campbellton, Texas, 
March 5, 1928. 
Dear Sir: 

Due to ill health and other misfortunes 
which have engulfed me I only have $60 cash 
on hand at the present with which to repay 
you the amount paid me for the story “King 
Ranch,” but I will be glad to send you this 
amount by return mail, and the rest as soon 
as I can. I hope this will be satisfactory, for 
I have not the full amount. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) D. M. CampBeE Lt. 


Mr. Maule also writes us: 


I think it is only proper to add one fur- 
ther word, however, to the effect that while 
Donald M. Campbell’s final letter says he 
only has $60 cash on hand with which to 
repay the indebtedness, he has never repaid 
us any of it. One more point. This corres- 
pondence fails to state the fact that before 
buying the first story of Donald M. Camp- 
bell’s we requested references, which is our 
rule with regard to the first story bought 
from an unknown author. The references 
supplied were of the best, including one from 
the superintendent of schools in Campbell- 
ton, Texas, written on official stationery and 
bearing in every way the stamp of authen- 
ticity. 
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The Writer's List of 100 Verse Markets 


The supply of excellent verse by American poets far exceeds the available publishing- 
space. To acquaint the poet, therefore, with the widest possible variety of markets for his 
work, particularly the less-known poetry magazines of limited circulation and small adver- 
tising range, the following list has been compiled. It is as correct as we can make it today, 
but poetry magazines, alas, blossom as freely and die as quickly as the rose. As fast as ad- 
ditions, changes, and corrections are brought to our attention, and as often as new prizes are 
offered, they will appear, month by month, in the Manuscript Market pages of THE WRITER. 

Additional copies of this list may be obtained from THE Writer at 20c a copy. 

An asterisk preceding the name of a periodical indicates that the information has come 


directly from the editors. 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 
This section is intended to be suggestive, rather than complete; it can be increased in- 
definitely by reference to any market list, such as “The Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook.” 
These markets, with a very few exceptions, pay a flat rate per line or per page; rarely, per 
poem. Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, writers should study carefully the 


type of verse used. 


*Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New 
York. (Twice a month) $6.00; 25c. 
Wants verse men will like. Uses free verse 
rarely. Length limit, 100 lines. Pays 75c or $1 
a line for serious verse; 50c a line for light. 
Prize discontinued. 
American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(M) $5.00; 50c. 
*Apropos, 228 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. (M). 
Light verse with a motoring slant. 25c a line. 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
(M) $4.00; 40c. 
*Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) $2.50; 
25c. 
Dramatic action poems of the battle front. 
No free verse. Length limit, 40 lines. 25c 
per line. 
*Bookman, 452 Fifth Ave., New York (M) 
$5.00; 50c. 
Overstocked at present. 


*Books, 225 West 40th St., New York. (W) 


$2.00; 5c. 

Sunday literary supplement to N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. Accepts free verse. Pays minimum 
$5 per poem, week following publication. 

*Boulevardier, 2008 Washington Boulevard 
Building, Detroit, Mich. (M) $2.50; 35c. 
Prefers short poems (not over 10-12 lines). 
Some free verse. Pays $1 on publication. 

Century, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. (M) 
$5.00; 50c. 

Christian Science Monitor, “Home Forum” 
editor, Boston, Mass. (D) 

College Humor, 1050 North La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (M) $3.00; 35c. 

Commonweal, 4624 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. (W) $10; 20c. 

*Conning Tower, New York World, New York. 
F. P. Adams, editor. (D) 

“F.P.A.’s” column. No payment. 

*Country Gentleman, Curtis Publishing Co., In- 


dependence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. (M) 
Three years for $1.00; 5c. 

Short humorous and, occasionally, sentimen- 
tal verse. No free verse. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. ‘ 

*Delineator, Butterick Building, New York. 
(M) $2.00; 20c. 

Uses only two or three, not too long poems 
in each issue. Pays on acceptance. 

*Dial, 152 West 13th St, New York. (M) 
$5.00; 50c. 

Uses poetry of high literary excellence. No 
humorous verse. Pays $20 a page. 

*Forum, 247 Park Ave., New York. (M) $4.00; 
35c. 

Prefers short verses. Uses free verse occa- 
sionally. Pays on acceptance. 

Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., New 
York. (M) $3.00; 25c. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33d St., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 35c. 

Independent, 10 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
(W) $5.00; 15c. 

*John Martin’s Book, 128 West 58th St., New 
York. (M) $4.00; 40c. (Juvenile) 

Oversupplied and out of market for a year. 

*Ladies’ Home Journal, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Penna. (M) $1.00; 10c. 

Buys original verse (8-20 lines) preferably 
in rhyme. Desires material appealing to the 
suburbanite and touching upon young married 
life, children, the domestic outlook, the busi- 
ness girl, and outdoor sports and interests. 
The saccharine and the needlessly depressing 
are equally unsuitable. Occasionally uses 
holiday or seasonal verse. Rarely accepts nar- 
rative poems or free verse. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

*Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York. (W) $5.00; 
15c. 

Light verse, humorous jingles. No free 
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verse, except an occasional burlesque. Length 
limit, 36 lines. Minimum rate, 75c per line. 
Payment within two weeks of acceptance. 
*Literary Lantern, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. (W) 

Syndicated weekly column of book news and 
criticism, mainly Southern in tone, usually 
concluded with a short lyric, preferably by a 
Southern poet. As yet the column does not 
pay for poetry. 

*Love Affairs, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
25c. 

Poems of love; some free verse. Length 
limit, 20 lines. Pays 25c a line on acceptance. 

Munsey’s Magazine, 28) Broadway, New York. 
(M) $3.00; 25c. 

*Nation, 20 Vesey St.. New York. (W) $5.00; 
15c. 

Prefers short poems of the highest literary 
quality. Uses free verse. $5 up paid on pub- 
lication. 

Nationa] Sportsman, 1(8 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. (M) $1.00; 15c. 

New Republic, 421 West 2Ist St.. New York. 
(W) $5.00; 15c. 

*New Yorker, 25 West 45th St.. New York. 
(W) $5.00; 15c. 

Light verse; limited amount of free verse. 
Length limit, one page of magazine. Minimum 
of 50c a line paid on acceptance. 

Outlock, 120 East 16th St. New York. (W) 
$5.00; 15c. 

Pictorial Review, 22 West 39th St.. New York 
(M) $1.00; 10c. 

St. Nicholas Magazine, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York. (Juvenile) (M) $4.00; 35c. 

Saturday Evening Post, Curtis Publishing Com- 


(M) $2.50; 


Their 











“The Poets’ Corner” and “Short Turns and 
Encores.” 

*Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
St.. New York. (W) $3.50; 10c. 
Poems not exceeding 23 lines. Free verse. 
Pays $10 per poem after publication. 
Scribner's Magazine, 599 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 35c. 
*Sewanee Review, Sewanee, Tenn. (Q) $3.00; 75c. 

All kinds. Free verse, if short. Length 
limit, 100 lines. No payment. 

*Snappy Stories, 119 West 57th St., New York. 
(M) $2.40; 20c. 

*Sportsman, 1() Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
(M) $6.00: 50c. 

Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (M) $2.50; 25c. 

*Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
$2.50: 25c. 

Cowboy songs of the old days; range bal- 
lads ; no romance; no free verse. Length limit, 
40 lines. Pays 25c per line on acceptance. 

*True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
$2.50: 25c 

Poems of love and passion; some free verse. 
Length limit, 20 lines. Pays 25c per line on 
acceptance. 

*Virginia Quarterly Review, University of Vir- 
ginia. Va. (Q) $3.00; 75c. 

Publishes verse of distinguished quality 
without limitation as to length or form. Pay- 
ment, 50c a line upon publication. 

*Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., 


New York. (M) $1.00: 10c 
Oversupplied. 
Yale Review, New Haven, Conn. (Q) $4.00; 


$1.00. 
Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 





pany, Philadelphia, Penna. (W) $2.00; 5c. Mass. (M) 


SPECIAL PERIODICALS 


Most of the magazines on the following list are devoted largely or wholly to poetry, 
representing, in this singleness of interest, a phenomenon found in no other field of liter- 
ature. They are maintained, in most cases, by lovers of the art; their budgets are small, and 
their ability to pay for contributions, with the exception of the Harp and Poetry, the pio- 
neer in the field, is limited to prizes. We regret to find, however, springing up in the wake 
of the reputable poetry magazine, others whose purpose is simply to exploit for the benefit of 
the owners the natural human desire to see oneself in print, or whose pages are used 
as bait to induce poets to publish volumes of their own work at, of course, their own ex- 
pense. The poet, like all other writers, should never submit a manuscript to a magazine 
with which he is not familiar. Let him save the stamps wasted in hit-or-miss distribution 
of his work, and purchase sample copies. 


*American Poet, 222 Isabella Ave., Irvington, Official organ of the American Literary As- 
N. J. (M) $2.00; 20c. sociation. Poems by members and non-mem- 
A new magazine, “dedicated to America’s bers. Where work is of equal grade, that by 
younger poets.” First issue, about May 1, members given preference. Three prizes ($25 
1928. No payment at present. Prize of $10 and two books) for the best poems in each 
for best poem published during 1928. issue. 

*American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave, *Bozart, 427% Moreland Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 

Wauwatosa, Wis. (M) $3.00; 35c. Ga. (B-M) $2.00; 40c. 
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Verse of literary merit, free or rhymed, 
preferably short. Length limit, 100 lines. 
Prize of $25 for the best sonnet published in 
Vol. 1, ending July-Aug., 1928. Prize of $25 
for best rhymed lyric (8- 12 lines) in magazine 
during 1 

*Contemporary Verse, 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. (B-M) $1.50; 
Soc. 

Any kind of poetry, except the ribald, senti- 
mental, or slapstick. Free verse accepted. 
Short poems preferred. Does not pay for 
contributions at present, but hopes to in an- 
other year. Prize of $25 for a complete poem 
in a couplet, contest closing July 1. En- 
couragement Prize of $5 given usually, though 
not always, for the best work by a compara- 
tively unknown writer in each issue. 

*Echo, 1840 California St., Denver, Colo. (M) 
$2.00; 20c. 

Uses all kinds of verse, including free verse, 
if exceptional. Length limit, 30 lines. Pay- 
ment, year’s subscription. 

*Foot Prints, 2633 Shaker Road, 
Heights, Ohio. (B-M) $2.00; 35c. 

No restrictions as to form, subject, or 
length. No payment. Book prizes. 

*Forge, 5746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Q) 
$1.00; 25c. 

Devoted mainly to poetry, but also publishes 
plays and short stories. Policy, to bring out 
young writers. No restrictions. Annual prizes 
of $100 and $25. 

*Gypsy, George Elliston, Times-Star, 
nati, Ohio. (Q) $1.00; 25c. 

Desires only highest type of poetry. Free 
verse, if good. Length limit, 20 lines. Pay- 
ment only in annual prizes of $100 for best 
lyric, $50 for best sonnet, $50 for best free 
verse. 

*Harp, Belpre, Kansas. (B-M) $2.00; 35c. 

Uses all forms of poetry, including free 
verse, if rhythmic. Length limit, 30 lines. 
Pays $2 to $5 a page. Prize of small, but 
exquisite oil painting for best poem in Harp 
during 1928. 

Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., 
(Q) $1.00; 25c. 

Prize of $10 for best poem of not over 40 
lines on subject, “Creation.” 

*Journal of American Poetry, 3 Camp Greene 
Ave., Charlottee, N.C. (Q) 

Overstocked. 

*Kentucky Folk-Lore and Poetry Magazine, 
Bowling Green, Ky. (Q) $1.00; 25c. 

Lyrics, not over 32 lines. No payment in 
money. 

*Lyric, 1401 Stockley Gardens, 
(M) $1.50; 15c. 

Any form of verse, if of good technique and 
substance. No long poems. No payment. 
Prize of $25 for best poem in issues for 1928. 

= West, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, 


Cleveland 


Cincin- 


Baltimore, Md. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Temporarily suspended. Reorganization un- 
der way. 


Their 








Oracle, William A. Broder, Gloucester, 
(Q) $1.00; 25c. 

Prize of $10 for best poem published in this 

+ Oracle Anthology of Poetry during 
*Palms, Aberdeen, Wash. (Six times a year, 
Oct.—:March.) $1.50; 25c. 

Prints poetry and articles on subjects per- 
taining to poetry. Prize of $1000 for best 
poem by a subscriber published in Vol. 6 of 
Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1929. George Ster- 
ling Memorial Prize of $50 for best poem by 
poet who has not yet published a book, in the 
12 issues of Palms subsequent to March, 1927. 
Anne Bremer Prize of $100 for best poem in 
Palms for March, 1929. Walt Whitman Prize 
of $25 for best poem in Palms for Feb., 1929. 
John Keats Prize of $25 for best poem in 
Palms for Nov., 1928. 

*Pasque Petals, Aberdeen, S. D. 


Mass. 


(M) $2.00. 


For South Dakota writers only. Briefer 
poems preferred. Uses free verse. No pay- 
ment. 

*Pegasus, 921 Mound St., Springfield, Ohio. 
(Q) $1.00; 25c. 
No free verse. No payment. Prize of $5 


for best poem in each issue by a subscriber. 
*Poet Lore, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. (Q) 
$6.00; $2.00. 

All kinds of verse; free verse occasionally. 
No payment except copy of issue in which 
work appears. 

*Poetry, 232 East Erie St., 
$3.00: 25c. 

Both free verse and metrical forms. All 
themes and lengths except the rare poem too 
long for a single issue. Pays $6-$8 a printed 
page. Levinson Prize of $200, John Reed Me- 
morial Prize of $100, Guarantor’s Prize of 
$100, Young Poet’s Prize of $100, to be 
awarded in November for poems appearing in 
the magazine during the year; three additional 
prizes of $100 each, conditions not yet speci- 
fied. Award of Honor of $500 to be given in 
November to some American poet of high dis- 
tinction or distinguished promise. 

*Poetry Review, (American editorial office) 299 
Park Ave., New York. (M) 

Journal of the Poetry Society of Great 
Britain, but contains an American section. 
Monthly premium of 2£ for best poem or 
poems (not more than 4) by a subscriber, sub- 
mitted to Premium Editor, Poets’ Fellowship, 
Poetry Review, 16 Featherstone Buildings, 
London W.C. 1, England. Prizes of $50, $25, 
$15, and $10 for poems about flying achieve- 
ments, written by subscribers, length limit, 56 
lines, contest closing Oct. 1. May be sent to 
American Editor, Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 
299 Park Ave., New York. Prize of $100 
for “poems packed with thought,” any theme 
or form, length limit, 56 lines, contest closing 
Oct. 15. Any one may compete. Send to 
American Editor. 


*Poets’ Scroll, Howe, Okla. 


Chicago, Ill. (M) 


(M) $3.00; 25c. 
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Publishes only rhythmical verse by sub- 
scribers. 

Stratford Magazine, 234 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. (M) $1.00. 

Prose and verse. Prize of $100 three times 
a year for best poem published in each four 
issues. 

*Step Ladder, 1217 East 53d St., Chicago, III. 
(M) $1.00; 10c. 

Prose and poetry. No payment. George 
Sterling Memorial Prize of $100 for best 
poem published during each year. 

*Visions, [Box 25, Little Falls, Minn. 

New magazine of prose and poetry soon to 
appear. Length limit for verse, 40 lines. Pay- 
ment in subscriptions. Prizes of $5 and $2 
for best selections in each issue. 

*Voice, Lulu F. Warner, North 
Ind. (Q) $1.00; 25c. 


Manchester, 


SPECIAL 











No restrictions as to form. Short poems 
preferred. Children’s verse desired. No pay- 
ment. Prize of $2.50 for best poem in each 


issue. Prize of $1 for best poem for children. 
*Voices, 562 Fifth Ave., New York. (Q) $1.00; 
Zac. 
Overstocked until autumn. 


DISCONTINUED 


Larus, Pioneer, Poet’s Delight, Reviewer (taken 
over by Southwest Review), Sea Foam. 


NO REPLY RECEIVED 
America, Golden Galleon, Golden Quill, Greenwich 
Village Quill, Home Department Magazine, Lariat, 
Little Review, Lantern, Midland, Mid-Western 
Poetry Magazine, Opportunity, Poetry Folio, 
Poetry World, Reader, Reviewer, Southwest Re- 
view, Will-o’-the-Wisp. 


AWARDS 


Guggenheim Fellowships, offered by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Henry 


Allen Moe, Sec., 2300 Pershing Square Building, 


New York. A large number of fellowships of 


$2,5(0 for one year, tenable abroad under the freest possible conditions, for research in any field of know- 


ledge and for creative work in any of the fine arts. 


Candidates in the fine arts must have already demonstrated unusual creative ability and 
Applications to be made on or before 


definite plans for their proposed foreign study. 
on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


Pulitzer Prize of $1,000 for the best volume of verse published during each year by 
One of the Pulitzer Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia University School 


author. 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 


Yale Series of Younger Poets, published by Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
by American writers under 30 who have not previously published a volume of verse. 


Holders usually between 25 and 35 years of age. 
must present 


November 15 


an American 
of Journalism 


A series 
Each volume 


contains 50-75 pages with but one sonnet or short poem to a page, a page of solid verse containing 


40 lines. 
on all copies sold in U. S. 


Competitions held twice a year, closing May 1 and Nov. 1. 


Author receives 10% royalty 





PUBLISHERS OF VOLUMES OF POETRY 


Henry Altemus Co. 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32d St., New York. 
Barse & Co., 21-39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Albert & Charles Boni, 66 Fifth Ave., 
York. 


Milton Bradley Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, 
Mass. (Juvenile) 


Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Dial Press, Inc., 152 West 13th St., New York. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Dorrance & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Duffield & Co., 200 Madison Ave., New York. 

E. P. Dutton & Coa., 68] Fifth Ave., New York. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York. 

New York. 


New 


Henry Holt & Co. 1 Park Ave., 
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Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 233 East 
Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Horace Liveright, 61 West 48th St., New York. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., 7 West 16th St. 
New York. 

Macmillan Co., 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New 


Washington 


York. 

Reilly & Lee Co. 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave. New 
York. 


Simon & Schuster, Inc., 37 West 57th St., New 
York. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


The Viking Press, 30 Irving Place, New York 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, 
Conn. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


All announcements concerning new poetry prizes 
will be found in the special list of one hundred 
verse markets in the preceding section. 


THe ATLANTIC MoNTHLY Press—8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass., will award a prize of $5,000 
for the most interesting biography “of any kind, 
sort, or description,” submitted before May 1, 1929. 
This sum will be paid for serial and book rights, 
and will be in addition to royalties from book sales. 
Anyone may compete. The biography may be that 
of a famous personage, or it may be the autobio- 
graphical record of an obscure life which was in- 
teresting to the one who lived it, and can be made 
interesting to those who read it. Complete details 
will be found in the Atlantic Monthly for June. 


Biuet Book MaGAzInNE—36 South State St., 
Chicago, Ill., offers five monthly prizes of $100 
each for true stories of real experiences — adven- 
ture, mystery, humor, sport, or business —in 2,000 
words or less. Address Real Experience Editor. 


CoLvier’s — 250 Park Ave., New York, is offering 
a weekly prize of “a beautiful (and of course valu- 
able) gold pocket piece” for “Jingles in the Rough” 
of not more than 4 to 5 lines on golfing topics. 
Collier’s also offers $5 each for Nameographs; that 
is, drawings’ made from the letters of a word and 
illustrative of the word. 


AMERICAN LeGIoN, 17TH District —347 So. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., announce a war 
story contest open to every one, with prizes of $15, 
$10, and $5 for each of three classes; (1) thrilling 
incidents in the trenches or elsewhere overseas or 
in the training camps here; (2) funny things that 
happened during the war; (3) lessons learned from 
the war. Ten prizes of $1 each will be given for 
the next best stories, bringing the entire prize offer 
to $100. Length limit of stories, 1,000 words. 
Contest closes August 1. No manuscripts will be 
returned. 

In answer to our inquiry as to when and where 
these stories would be published, we received the 
following reply: “The contest is being sponsored 
by the American Legion in this District purely as 
an effort to procure interesting data on the World 
War with an eye to have it used later in compiling 
a history of the War. However, we cannot assure 
contributors that their manuscripts will be pub- 
lished. No arrangements have been made nor are 
any contemplated for the immediate publication 
of any contributions received in this contest. Any 
stories received will remain the property of the 
17th District after the contest is completed and the 
prizes awarded.” 

We cannot help feeling that the District will 
secure a good deal for $100. 

Harper & BrorHers — 49 East 33d S!., New York, 
announce their fourth biennial prize novel competi- 
tion, closing Feb. 1, 1929. The former prize of 


$2,000 has been changed to a $10,000 guarantee 
to be paid as follows: $2,000 as an outright prize, 
independent of royalties, and $8,000 as a minimum 
guarantee of royalties to be paid six months after 
publication. Authors who are American citizens 
and who have not published a novel in book form 
prior to Jan. 1, 1919, are eligible. All manuscripts 
submitted in competition must be offered to Harper 
& Brothers for publication on terms to be arranged 
between author and publisher. The publishers in 
their announcement call particular attention to the 
fact that “motion picture, dramatic, and serial 
rights play no part in this award.” The judges 
will be Carl Van Doren, Ellen Glasgow, and Jesse 
Lynch Williams. The three former prize winners 
in Harper novel contests were “The Able Mc- 
Laughlins” by Margaret Wilson, “The Perennial 
Bachelor” by Anne Parrish, and “The Grand- 
mothers” by Glenway Westcott. 


Arrep A. Knopr —730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
offers a prize of $100 for the completion of the 
last line of the rhyme on p. 24 of “Thoughts With- 
out Words” by Clarence Day. The contest closes 
June 29. The book, published May 11, may be 
found at all bookstores, or may be consulted at 
libraries or the publisher’s office. 


THe James D. PHELAN Prize Essay Contest 
is being held under the auspices of the San Fran- 
cisco Branch of the League of American Pen 
Women for essays that will sketch historically and 
interpret the larger significant phases of Califor- 
nia history from 1850 to 1905. The period before 
1850 should not be included, except as background. 
Essays must be 10,000 to 15,000 words in length. 
Prizes of $1,000 and $500 will be awarded. Con- 
test closes Nov. 15. Winning MSS. will belong 
to the San Francisco Branch of the League ot 
American Pen Women and will be published by 
the Book Club of California, if of sufficient merit. 
The judges will be Hon. John F. Davis, Mr. 
Charles E. Cushing, Prof. Henry E. Bolton, Prof. 
Henry Meade Bland, and Mr. Boutwell Dunlap. 
The final judge of the ten best essays will be Pres. 
Sidney Mezes of the University of New York City. 
MSS. should be submitted anonymously, together 
with a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the writer and return postage, to Mrs. 
F. H. Colburn, Pres., 757 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Apt. 305. 


Rucctes & Bratnarp— The Graybar Building, 
New York, are offering cash prizes of $1,000 each, 
with possible increases, for IDEAS for advertising 
campaigns in color lasting six months or a year, for 
products of special interest to men, the advertising 
to be placed in The Man Group, six magazines ap- 
pealing particularly to men—The Magazine of 
Business, Forbes, Nation’s Business, Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, Field & Stream, and Scientific 
American. See Printer’s Ink for March 22, 1928 
for details or apply to Ruggles & Brainard. 
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STRENGTH — Contest Editor, 2471 N. Palethorp 
St., Philadelphia, Penna., offers two monthly prizes 
of $5 each for the best criticisms under 200 words, 
(1) of the article considered most worth- while, 
and (2) of the article considered least interesting 
and informative in each issue. Contest closes the 
20th of each month. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE MICHIGAN Law REVIEW 
Funp, which was established some years ago by 
Mr. William C. Cook for the benefit of the Mich- 
igan Law Review, offer a first prize of $500 and a 
second of $250 for the best essays upon the sub- 
ject, “American Institutions,” to be submitted be- 
fore October 1, 1928. The subject may be treated 
historically, sociologically, legally, or otherwise. 
The object is to produce essays having literary 
as well as historical merit, which will appeal to the 
reading public. Prize-winning essays will be pub- 
lished in the Michigan Law Review or elsewhere. 
Four typewritten copies of each essay (the first 
impression and three copies) should be sent to 
Prof. Grover C. Grismore, Sec. of the Board of 
Governors of the Lawyers Club, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Essays should not 
be signed, but should bear some distinguishing 
symbol or name, which, with the author’s name, 
should be enclosed in a separate envelope. These 
prizes will be given yearly until further notice, 
the closing date being October 1 of each year. 


The annual Pulitzer awards have been announced 


for 1927 by Columbia University as follows: $1,000 


for the best novel to Thornton Wilder, for his 
“Bridge of San Luis Rey”; $1,000 to Eugene 
O’Neill for “Strange Interlude,” as “the American 
play performed in New York best representing 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, 
and good manners”; $1,000 for the best volume 
of verse to Edwin Arlington Robinson for 
“Tristram”; $2,000 to Vernon Louis en 
for his “Main Currents in American Thought,” 

the best book of the year on the history of the 
United States”; $1,000 to Charles Edward Rus- 
sell for “The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas,” judged the best American biography 
teaching unselfish and patriotic services to the peo- 
ple; a $500 gold medal to the Indianapolis Times 
for the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
1927, the award being based on the paper’s ex- 
position of political corruption in Indiana; and 
$500 to Grover Cleveland Hall of Montgomery, 
Ala., for the best editorial writing, because of his 
articles against floggings and racial and religious 
intolerance. 


The prize winners in the “America-Beautiful” 
contest, held by the National Life Conservation 
Society, are as follows: Ist prize of $100, (New 
Hampshire) “Franconia Notch,” by Frances Ann 
Johnson, Littleton, N. H.; 2d prize of $50, (New 
York) “To Mount Marcy,” by Alice E. Allen of 
Lowville, N. Y.; 5 prizes of $10 each, (Maine) 
“The Bodfish Road,” by Frances B. Damon, Dex- 


Theil 








ter, Me.; (Arizona) “The Grand Canyon,” by 
Frances K. Read, New York City; (Ohio) “Bald 
Point,” by Ruth Winslow Gordon, Georgetown, 
Ohio; (Massachusetts) “The Hills of Burrillville,” 
by Edward Tallmadge Root, Somerville, Mass. ; 
(California) “Yosemite Falls in Winter,” by 
Nancy Buckley of San Francisco, Calif. 


The prize winners in the contest for lumber slogans 
conducted by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association have been announced as follows : $5,000 
to James E. Noble, Jr., of Sanatorium, Miss., for 
the slogan, “Certified by Centuries of Service”; 
$2,000 to Mrs. Harry Webb Farrington, professor 
of English at Hunter College, N. Y., for the slogan, 
“Wood: Use It; Nature Renews It”; and $1,000 
to Mrs. Maud Burt of Marshalltown, lIa., for the 
slogan, “Use It— Nature Renews It.” Smaller 
prizes totaling $6,500 were also distributed. 


The Bookman prize of $100 for the best piece of 
newspaper reporting in February was announced 
in the May number as awarded to Allen Raymond, 
London correspondent of the New York Times, 
for his account of the funeral services for Earl 
Haig at Westminster Abbey. The judge for the 
month’s contest was Julian S. Mason, editor of the 
New York Post. The judge’s comments are in- 
teresting, as showing what one editor considers 
essential in reporting: “It has many qualities to 
recommend it. It has the sweep of majesty thaj 
befits its subject. It possesses that element of 
judgment which any good reporter must show, 
without incurring the fatal charge of editorializing. 
He shows it inevitably in his adjectives, if nowhere 
else. It has not only journalistic but historic 
background. Technically Raymond does a 
thoroughly competent piece of reporting. Every- 
thing is there. Finally, his work has the ability 
to move the heart, which must be considered an 
extremely important factor in the creation of news- 
papers.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


Additional poetry prize offers will be found in the 
special list of verse markets in another section. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C._ The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 


THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Avenue, New York. $10 
monthly for the best printed news story in the — 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


BOYS’ LIFE AND LITTLE, BROWN & CO. %,000 
plus book royalties for the best story for boys, based 
on Scout oath and law. Closes July 1. Address MSS. 
to Prize Competition, Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Details, Jan. WRITER 
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BOZART — Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for the 
best sonnet, Petrarchan or Shakespearean, published 
through July-August, 1928, and $25 for the best rhymed 
lyric of 8-12 lines published in Bozart during 1928. De- 
tails, March WRITER. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD AND DOUBLEDAY, 
DORAN & CO. $2,500 plus book royalties for the best 
religious novel submitted before Oct. 1 to Religious 
Novel Contest, Christian Herald, Bible House, New 
York. Details, May WRITER. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. Encouragement Prize of 
$5 for the best poem submitted each month by a poet 
who has not yet appeared in a magazine of national 
circulation. Details, March WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. $5,000 plus serial and motion 
picture rights for the best novel by a U. S. or Cana- 
dian author who has not had a novel published before. 
Closes Dec. 1. Blank to accompany each MSS. from 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 W. 39th St., New York. Details, 
May WRITER. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
Scotland Yard Prize of $2,500 for the best mystery and 
detective story, submitted by July 1. Details, Feb. 
WRITER. 


DRAMA LEAGUE —LONGMANS, GREEN PLAY 
CONTEST. Publication by Longmans, Green and ad- 
vance royalty of $500 for a full-length play, $250 for a 
Biblical play, and $125 for a one-act play plus 50% of 
royalties from amateur production. Productions, also 
by professional groups, if plays meet requirements. 
Closing date, Sept. 1, 1928. Biblical plays to Drama 
League of America, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Others to State Centers of authors, of which list may 
be obtained from the Drama League, (see above) or 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Details, April WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC. — 137 Varick St., N. Y. Bo- 
nuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
June 1927 WRITER. 


THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in the definition contests 
closing the 25th of each month. 


THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS AND THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. $2,000 plus book royalties for the best book of 
fiction for girls. Closes Dec. 1. Address Contest 
Editor, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
See May RITER. 


WALLACE HEBBERD-—Santa Barbara, Cal. and 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. $250 for 
essay telling why any book, published in 1870 or earlier, 
should be republished. Details, Feb. WRITER. 


INTERLUDES — 2917 Erdman Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
$5 for the best poem submitted before June 6, 1928 b 


any person between sixteen and twenty-one. See April 
WRITER. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.—34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. $2,500 plus royalties for the best poeta 
MSS. on American history. Contest closes Oct. 1. : 
tails, Feb. WRITER. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS — 
Dansville, N. Y. Two series of prizes — $300, $150, $100, 
and $50 in each — to teachers, principals, etc. for stories 
of travel experiences during the summer of 1928. Con- 
test closes t. 15. Details, March WRITER. 


THE ORACLE —W. A. Broder, Gloucester, Mass. $10 
for the best poem published in the Oracle or the Oracle 


Their 








Anthology during 1928. $25 and $5 plus books for the 
= ne, Se published in the magazine Sept. 1937 
— Dec. } 


THE OUTLOOK — 120 East 16th St., New York, uses 
the unwritten family classics, usually the invention of a 


parent, in its department, “Tell Me a Story.” See 
April WRITER. 


PI DELTA EPSILON —c/o Dean Henry G. Doyle, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C 
Two series of prizes of $50, $35, $25, $15, and $10 each, 
for the best editorials published in college journals ex- 
cluding monthlies, quarterlies, literary magazines, 
alumni publications, and comics, during the academic 
year 1927-1928. Contest closes July 1. Details, March 
WRITER. 


THE POET AND PHILOSOPHER MAGAZINE — 236 
West 55th St., New York. $500 for the best dramatic 
poem, not exceeding 5,000 words, on the subject of 
Washington. Time and place, a crisis in the American 
Revolution. Contest closes September 1. Details, 
March WRITER. 


POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, Guar- 
antor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s Prize of $100, to be 
awarded for poems appearing in Poetry during the year; 
three prizes of $100 each, conditions not yet specified; 
Award of Honor of $500 to some American poet of high 
distinction or distinguished promise. Prizes to be 
awarded in November. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHY — 250 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for ‘Kinks 
that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered by the 
Columbia University School of Journalism. $1,000 for 
the American novel published during the year which 
shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood; $1,000 for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners; $2,000 for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States; $1,000 for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
service to the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample; $1,000 for the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. Also, prizes 
in journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 medal, 
and three traveling scholarships having a value of $1,500 
each. All offered annually under the terms of the will 
of Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be 
made in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the University. 


RADIO BROADCAST—Garden City, N. Y $10 
monthly prize for experiences in using radio apparatus 
for department, “Our Readers Suggest.”” Address Com- 
plete Set Editor. See April WRITER. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE — 25 West 
45th St., New York. Weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly”. Consult the current is- 
sue for the subject. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE — 1926 Broadway, New 
York. $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 monthly up to Aug. 31, 
for first person true or known-to-be-true stories. Ad- 
dress mss. to Martin Lee, True Story Contest Editor 
Details, Sept. WRITER. 


WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston. Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion Monthly 
for the best novel with the World War as a background 
outers canes 5 P. M., May 1, 1929. Details, April 
TRITE 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Style is the expression of thought and feeling, 
and this expression takes several shapes, consisting 
of sounds, images, and phrases. In each case there 
is a perceptible sign resembling the idea expressed. 
These include the melodiousness or raucousness of 
the sounds, the length or shortness of the words, 
which in turn represent delicacy or force, the 
solemnity or vivacity of the ideas, the strength of 
the images, and the multitude of metaphors that 
stand for elevated or violent emotions; while the 
order of the words and the sentence structure 
reveal the line of thought and the chain of rea- 
soning.” On Styie. By Hippolyte Taine. The 
Living Age for May. 


“But, all these allowances granted, it remains 
true that lifelong habituation to the winnowed and 
sifted best of the world’s literary inheritance 
brings its sure and ever acceleratingly increased 
reward in the clarification of our ideas, the en- 
nobling of feeling, the refinement of sentiment, 
and the self-companionship of a mind stored with 
high thoughts and gracious and beautiful images.” 
LITERATURE AND Mopern Lire. By Paul Shorey. 
The Atlantic Monthly for May. 


“When literature shall have learned the genuine 
lesson of science, not to ape it but to adjust its 
intelligence to the nature of its subject — so runs 
my dream —the novel will regain its full human 
sanity. And it will call back from exile its old 
collaborators to work together at their old task 
of building up and expressing an understanding 
of the drama of aspiring mankind.”’ MoperNIsM 
AND THE Nove. By Sherlock Bronson Gass. The 
Forum for May. 


“In fact, the most important thing that has hap- 
pened to me since I went,back to work is some- 
thing that has happened in my own heart: I have 
regained in labor the happiness that I lost in leisure 


—the happiness that is work!” I Rermep at 
Forry — But I Coutpn’t Stanp it Lone! By 
Frederick L. Collins. The American Magazine for 
May. 


“Of all lonely places in the world, downtown 
New York, after midnight, is perhaps the lone- 
liest.” NIGHTWATCH ON THE TABLOIDS. By Clar- 
ence Woodbury. Plain Talk for May. 


“Here is that Petronius of news, that paragon 
of piety, dignity, and accuracy, the Associated 
Press, joining hands with the movies and com- 
peting with the tabloids in journalistic jazz. It 
is as though an elephant were doing the Black Bot- 
tom.” THe Associatep Press AND JOURNALISTIC 
Jazz. By Silas Bent. The Independent for May 5. 


“In those first moments of mystification it was 
not easy to believe that the words were actual. 
Five years of rejection slips, all printed, had not 
prepared one to receive even an encouraging hand- 
made letter of rejection from an editor, much less 
a letter of acceptance.” THe Wortp Does Move. 
By Booth Tarkington. The Saturday Evening 


Post for May 5. 


“These three defects, I maintain, are the char- 
acteristic defects of the new school of which Mrs. 
Woolf is the leader. The people in them do not 
sufficiently live, and hence they cannot claim our 
sympathy or even our hatred; they leave us in- 
different. Logical construction is absent; concen- 
tration on the theme (if any) is absent; the inter- 
est is dissipated; material is wantonly or clumsily 
wasted, instead of being employed economically 
as in the great masterpieces. Problems are neither 


clearly stated nor clearly solved.” Younc 
AvutHors. By Arnold Bennett. Personality for 
May. 


News and Notes 


Including recent publications and those es- 
caping the notice of the bibliographers, it appears 
likely that there are extant today over 3500 Lin- 
coln books and pamphlets. 


Charles Francis Coe wrote “Me, Gangster” after 
living for three years in the underworld. He made 
friends with criminals, spending long hours with 
them in their haunts. In his books, Mr. Coe does 
not expose his friends, but rather the system that 
makes them crooks. He has sympathy for most 
criminals. He believes that crooks are “made” 
not “born.” 


W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
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nue, New York, who will act in future as publish- 
ers and distributors for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, will publish this spring collections of 
“Norway's Best Stories” and “Sweden’s Best 
Stories,” both of modern material. A similar vol- 
ume of modern Danish fiction will follow in the 
autumn. 


The Meredith and Ibsen centenaries are now 
past, but others which occur this year and which 
should afford themes for timely and salable arti- 
cles, are the following: D. G. Rossetti, born May 
12, 1828; Leo Tolstoy, born August 12, 1828; 
Oliver Goldsmith, born Nov. 10, 1728; John Bun- 
yan, born November, 1628; “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
published 1678. 
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American Publishers 


A series which is intended to acquaint our readers with the work 
of representative publishers. 


III— HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


ELDOM does the author of a rejected 
manuscript have his disappointment 
soothed by becoming a partner of the pub- 
lisher who first returned his work. Such an 
experience, however, led to the founding of 
the House of Holt. Henry Holt, upon grad- 
uating from Yale and Columbia College Law 
School, first became interested in publishing 
when, with Mr. G. P. Putnam, he published 
the Artists’ Edition of Irving’s “Sketch 
Book,” followed by “Rebellion Record,” af- 
terward completed by Mr. David Van 
Nostrand. Mr. Holt then made a translation 
of About’s “L’Homme a !’Oreille Cassée,”’ and 
offered his work to Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, 
publisher of a few choice works in connection 
with his agency for the Tauchnitz reprints. 
Mr. Leypoldt’s first book, a translation of 
Andersen’s “The Ice Maiden and Other 
Tales,” was published in 1863. An acquain- 
tance which followed the refusal of Mr. Holt’s 
translation led, in 1866, to a highly satisfac- 
tory partnership in the publication of general 
books. Mr. Holt’s translation was published 
eventually and enjoyed a good sale. The 
first book issued by the firm of Leypoldt and 
Holt was Charles C. Leland’s translation of 
Joseph Von Ejichendorff’s “Aus dem Leben 
eines Taugenichts.” Translations followed of 
words of Beethoven, Mozart, Heine, and 
Schiller. The first successful book of an 
American author, Pumpelly’s “Across America 
and Asia,” was published in 1869. In that 
year the firm also took over the foreign 
schoolbooks published by S. R. Urbine of 
Boston, and thus laid the foundation of Henry 
Holt & Company’s present position among the 
leading American publishers of foreign text 
books. In 1871 they purchased the entire list 
of French and German texts published by 


DeVries, Ibarra & Company of Boston. In 
1871 Mr. R. O. Williams joined the firm and 
a year later Mr. Leypoldt retired to devote 
all his time to The Literary Bulletin and 
Trade Circular (now The Publishers’ 
Weekly), which was first published by the 
firm in 1869. 

The Leisure Hour Series was the new firm’s 
first venture in the publication of the best 
modern fiction. This was continued until 
the International Copyright Law, which Mr. 
Holt constantly advocated, increased the 
number of competitors for English fiction. 
The firm had found it advisable to specialize 
in French and German educational books, and 
in translations, because older publishers had 
already made contracts with most established 
authors. The number of English and Ameri- 
can authors on their list, however, gradually 
increased and included such names as Thomas 
Hardy, Anthony Hope, R. L. Stevenson, 
Turgenev, May Sinclair, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Vernon Kellogg, and Lord Charn- 
wood. Another important undertaking has 
been the Home University Library, consisting 
of books by such authorities as Gilbert Mur- 
ray, Bertrand Russell, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Lytton Strachey, G. K. Chesterton. The best 
poetry has always interested these publishers, 
who have brought out the work of Robert 
Frost, A. E. Housman, Walter de la Mare, 
Carl Sandburg, and Lew Sarett. Works on 
drama have also had an important place. 

Since the death of Henry Holt, on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1926, at the age of eighty-six, 
and the retirement of his son, Roland Holt, 
from active participation in the business, 
after thirty-five years of publishing, Edward 
N. Bristol has been elected president, Elliot 
Holt, vice-president; Horace G. Butler, treas- 
urer; and Herbert G. Bristol, secretary. 
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Loutsa May Atcott, Her Lire, LETTERs, 
AND JourNats. Edited by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 339 pages. Cloth. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company 


A new edition of the life of Louisa May 
Alcott with her letters and journals has just 
been published. To read of Miss Alcott’s life 
is an inspiration to any struggling author. 

Her whole life seems to have been a dedi- 
cation to her family. Always she had in mind 
their welfare and struggled bravely to make 
a living for herself and family. Mr. Alcott, 
who was a better educator and philosopher 
than business man, was unable to earn much 
money, and this made it imperative for 
Louisa to make a success of her work. She 
died “worn out before she was old, but with 
a comfortable lapful of glory.” 

From childhood, she was compelled to keep 
a journal and this new edition of her life is 
filled with extracts from her diary as well 
as some of the precious bits of advice her 
mother was wont to slip into her journal from 
time to time. On the occasion of Louisa’s 
tenth birthday, her mother wrote in her jour- 
nal these words: 

“I give you the pencil-case I promised, for 
I have observed that you are fond of writ- 
ing and wish to encourage the habit.” 

The days spent in Concord, Massachusetts, 
were the happiest of Louisa’s lifetime, for 
she had charming playmates in the little 
Emersons and Hawthornes. They played to- 
gether in the barn and dramatized fairy tales 
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to their hearts’ content. Then too her friend- 
ship with Mr. Emerson was deep and lasting. 

When she was sixteen, while in Concord, 
she wrote her first story, for which she was 
paid five dollars. For the next seven years, 
She tried various paths, such as teaching, 
sewing, and writing. In these years, she 
learned to know herself and the world about 
her. When she was twenty-two, she launched 
some tales she had written for Mr. Emerson’s 
daughter, which she called “Flower Fables.”’ 
For this book, she received only thirty-two 
dollars, but she was satisfied because it was 
work that she loved. 

During the war, she became a _ hospital 
nurse. The success of her ‘Hospital 
Sketches” caused the firm of Roberts Brothers 
to ask her for the privilege of publishing them 
in book form. A little later, they suggested 
to her that she write a girl’s book and she 
said, “I'll try.” “Litthe Women” was the re- 
sult. It is a description of the early life of 
her own home. 

“Little Women” still remains her master- 
piece, by which she will long be remembered 
and loved. 

Recently, Little, Brown & Company have 
also published a book called “May Alcott,” 
which is a biographical study of Louisa’s 
sister by Caroline Ticknor. If you become 
interested in the Alcott family, I would also 
suggest that you read “The Father of Little 
Women,” by Honoré Willsie Morrow, which 
came from the same press last autumn. 

F. M. 
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Wuat Can LiteraTurE Do For Me? By C. 
Alphonso Smith. 213 pages. Cloth. New 
York: *Doubleday, Page & Company. 
1927. 


The revised edition of “What Can Litera- 
ture Do For Me?” by Professor Smith is well 
worth while and contains much material of 
interest. For example, in the first chapter 
of this book, Professor Smith maintains that 
the main thing for a reader to do is to find 
the writer or writers, the book or books, that 
enrich his thinking by interpreting it. And 
in this connection, he cites different books 
which have enriched the lives of certain well- 
known authors. 

He tells us that John Masefield, for in- 
stance, loved Chaucer’s “Parliament of 
Fowls,”’ whereas H. G. Wells considered 
Plato’s dialogue, “The Republic,” one of the 
greatest inspirations of his life. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was inspired by reading Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene” and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” With Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Shakespeare and The Gospel according to St. 
Matthew served him best. At first William 
Dean Howells owed his chief inspiration to 
the great Russian writer, Turgenev, but later 
transferred his affections to Tolstoy. 

In summing up his subject, Professor Smith 
says: “Literature can become an outlet not 
only to your unspoken thoughts and moods 
but to the choked passage-way of your own 
speech, through which your thoughts and 
moods have tried to pass; it can keep before 
you a vision of the ideal not only in the 
dreams of great idealists but in the shining 
structures in which their dreams have found 
sanctuary; it can give you a better knowledge 
of human nature not only as human nature is 
stored in human deeds but as it is stored in 
the varied forms of language that express 
human deeds; it can restore the past to you 
not only as the past lives in the vanished 
centuries but as it is crystallized in the speech 
of those who gave character and direction 


*Now under the firm name of Doubleday, Doran 
& Company. 
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to the vanished centuries; and it can show 
you the glory of the commonplace not only 
in the common things about you but in the 
commonest words through which the glory of 
the commonplace is flashed upon you.” 

Professor Smith dwells at length on the 
eleven forms that literature has taken. 
“Every great thought that has come down to 
us has been housed in one of these eleven 
forms or types,” he writes. They are epic 
poetry, lyric poetry, drama, and ballads; in 
prose, they include histories, orations, biogra- 
phies, letters, essays, novels, and short stories. 
Each one of these different types is given a 
paragraph of explanation in this worthy little 
book. 


OnE Hunprep Best Booxs. Chosen by C. 
Lewis Hind. 248 pages. Cloth. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1928. 


In the introduction to “One Hundred Best 
Books,” Mr. Hind explains how this book 
came to be written. It seems that an 
“Eminent Man” wrote a letter to the editor 
of the Daily Chronicle, in which he said that 
he had inquired at the London Library and 
other places, but could gather no information 
on the question, “Which are the hundred 
most interesting books?” This question was 
referred to Mr. Hind to settle. 

Recalling the stodgy lists that had been 
compiled many years ago by Lord Acton and 
Lord Avebury, Mr. Hind resolved to avoid a 
repetition of such titles. Then too, he de- 
termined to choose books that would not be 
too costly. 

To help him decide the momentous ques- 
tion, he solicited the advice of the readers of 
the Daily Chronicle. Nearly four thousand 
replies were received, but they contained titles 
of books which the readers thought they 
should submit, rather than books which the 
readers were eager to read. Hence he was 
forced to turn to publishers’ catalogues, 
which he found more useful than the four 
thousand answers submitted. 

Mr. Hind’s book is simply planned. On 
one side of the page he writes something 
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about the author; on the other side, he gives 
an extract from the author’s works. On the 
whole, Mr. Hind’s selections are worthy ones; 
though doubtless some readers will question 
a few books which he has chosen. This is 
inevitable in any compilation. The books 
chosen are grouped in the following classes: 
Biography, Essays and Belles Lettres, Fiction 
and Romance, History, Nature, Poetry and 
Drama, Religion and Philosophy, Science, 
The Arts, and Travel. 

So many of our favorites are given in this 
compilation of books, however, that one can- 
not help lingering lovingly over such a pas- 
sage as that quoted from Henry David 
Thoreau’s “Walden”’: 

“T went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the essential 
facts of life, and see if I could not learn what 
it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, 
discover that I had not lived. I did not wish 
to live what was not life, living is so dear; 
nor did I wish to practice resignation, unless 
it was quite necessary. I wanted to live deep 
and suck out all the marrow of life, to live so 
sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all 
that was not life, to cut a broad swath and 
shave close, to drive life into a corner, and 
reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it proved 
to be mean, why then to get the whole and 
genuine meanness of it, and publish its mean- 
ness to the world; or if it were sublime, to 
know it by experience, and be able to give a 
true account of it.”’ 

A supplementary list of one hundred titles 
has been added by the American publishers. 
I believe that Mr. Hind’s book is an improve- 
ment on John Cowper Powys’s “One Hundred 
Best Books,” though both are to be com- 
mended. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN AuTHorRS. By J. 
C. Squire and Associated Critics of The 
London Mercury. 236 pages. Cloth. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1928. 


“Contemporary American Authors’ con- 
sists of a series of clever critical studies of 
American authors written by English critics. 
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The authors discussed are the poets, Robert 
Frost, Vachel Lindsay, and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; and the novelists, Sinclair Lewis, 
Willa Cather, Joseph Hergesheimer, Edith 
Wharton, and Theodore Dreiser. 

The writers of these critical estimates in- 
clude J. C. Squire, the editor of the London 
Mercury, and six other associated critics of 
the Mercury. Their criticisms are keen and 
in most instances, extremely just. Likewise 
they show careful scrutiny and comprehen- 
sive study. 

The chapter on “Willa Cather” written by 
Alexander Porterfield is very shrewd. Early 
in the chapter, Mr. Porterfield says: 

“Willa Cather’s novels are remarkable for 
their exquisite economy, a charm of manner 
and a gift of fusing her materials into a 
single-minded and extraordinarily vivid nar- 
rative which derives little of its verisimilitude 
and beauty from the canon of an older prose. 

“Her talent has had its nourishment and 
inspiration wholly in that section of the 
American scene which forms the subject of her 
novels. Unlike Mr. Sinclair Lewis, who finds 
the awkward age of the robust and probably 
too prosperous Middle West ridiculous and 
vulgar, Miss Cather seems to hang over her 
landscape with something of the tenderness 
of its own early summer sky. Indeed, alone 
among her contemporaries, she has pursued 
an independent path, abstaining rather from 
that criticism of American customs and 
American manners which has recently become 
so commonplace a characteristic of American 
fiction. 

“It is possibly this fundamental difference, 
this sensitive and patient understanding that 
Miss Cather brings to her observation of the 
beginnings of a new civilization, which make 
her more important, perhaps, and certainly 
more interesting than almost any other living 
American novelist.” 

In reading this small book, one cannot help 
feeling that foreign criticism, enabling us to 
“see ourselves as others see us,” is a good 
stimulant. 
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